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CLARICE’S BIRTHDAY GIFT. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


“Crariz!’ to-morrow, I can tell by the sound o’ the wind. 
“Coming!” You’d better hurry, Reuben, or it'll come on 
A chill wind whistled through the bare elm- before you git to Simon’s, (na “twill be sure te 
branches, and tossed and whirled the dry leaves ? make your rheumatis worse.’ 
on the common in front of Reuben Slater’s cot- Reuben drew down the ears of his fur cap, 
tage. The evening was a drear one, raw and 3 and, mounting into the old-fashioned buggy, 
comfortless, with a lowering, leaden sky, that took up the reins in his blue yarn mittens. 
held out an almost certain promise of snow. It The roan mare, mother to the bay pony whin- 
was late, too, and the shadows of the early; nying at the barn, looked wistfully toward the 
winter twilight were beginning to gather along § warm stable, and started forward, and the old 
the ledges of the hills, and under the eaves of} buggy, creaking and groaning in every joint, 
the old barn, where the bay pony stood whin- rolled after her. 
nying for his evening meal; and the hens came{ ‘Make an early’start in the mornin’, Reu- 
flocking in to settle themselves to roost on the ben,” called’ his wife. ‘I shall have dinner 
worm-eaten rafters. But the old-fashioned $ all ready by one o’clock, and I don’t want it te 
buggy was drawn up before the cottage-door, $ spile wi’ waitin’.”’ 
and old Reuben stood muffled to the chin, ev | ‘Ay, ay, Charity!” and the roan mare, and 
dently equipped for a journey. the bonnet-topped buggy, disappeared behind 
“Clarie!”’ called his wife, coming out from? the elm-grove; and Charity went back to the 
the kitchen just behind him. kitchen, followed by the little tripping figure 
“Coming!” and fast following the avid clad in homely gray. 
response came a tripping little figure clad in “Now, Clarie,” she said, tying on her check 
homely gray, and a winsome, childish face, apron, and giving the damper of the stove a 
whose blue eyes were half blinded by the flossy 3 vigorous jerk, ‘‘let’s be spry, if ever we was 
curls that the unmannerly winds would blow 3 in our lives. There’s lots o’ work to do fore 
about. ‘everything’s ready, and I don’t want a single 
“Clarie, child, what does make you so slow? 3 thing left undone. Jest. to think, Benjamin 


‘Bring the red comforter, will you? It’s in the $ain’t been home for a whole year—a whole 





third bureau-drawer under that pile o’ spun-$ year. Dear heart! I don’t see how I've managed 
yarn. Hurry, cliild, the wind cuts like a razor, $ to live through it! What a long while it seems 
and Reuben’s late anyhow.” since your last birthday, when he went away! 

The tripping little figure flew back into the $I remember it jest as well as if it was this 
eld-fashioned gambrel-roofed cottage, reap- mornin’. Poor Ben! he was kind o’ riled that 
pearing almost instantly with the long, red } mornin’—but I don’t blame you, Clarie. It was 
comforter. The good wife received it with a3 all Pamely Titcomb’s fault, lettin’ her tongue 
tigh of satisfaction. run about things as didn’t concern her—and it 

“It’s warm,” she said, folding it carefully 3 was enough to hurt your feelin’s. I like to see 
before putting it into her husband’s pocket. {a girl have sperit—and so does Ben. I b’leive 
“I knit it myself, only two years after I was he liked you all the better for what you said, 
married; Keziah Stebbins spun the yarn; and’ only you was a leetle too hard on him. Poor 
old Miss Church dyedit—good yarn it’s been, 3 fellow! there was rale tears in his eyes when I 
too; for last. Benjamin always liked to wear$ went to put the bundie o’ seed-cake in his 





‘tt—so don’t forgit it, Reuben; ’twill be cold pocket that mornin’. He always liked seed- 
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eake, Ben did. We must make some this blessed 
night, Clarie—I’ve kept my best caraways on 
purpose. We've lots. o’ bakin’ todo, Dearme! 
we never shall get through. Run, Clarie, and 
bring half a dozen apples—them golden pippins 
in the big chist.” 

_Clarie ran as fast as her tripping feet could 
earry her, shaking back the flying curls from 
her flushing cheeks, and struggling hard to 
keep the hot tears from blinding her blue eyes. 
Picking out the golden pippins, she sobbed 
ence or twice thinking it all over. Ben Slater 
was not her brother, only by adoption. Years 
before—she remembered the night well, a 
dreadful stormy night, when her poor mother 
died, leaving her a little, helpless thing, shiver- 
ing over the scanty embers—Mrs. Slater took 
her to her comfortable home, and presented 
her to ner husband as a daughter. 

**And she’s to be your little sister, Ben,” she 
added, leading her to the curly-headed lad, 
who sat cracking hickory-nuts on the broad, 
slate-stone hearth; “you must be good to the 
poor little thing.” 

And Ben had been geod to her, better, per- 
haps, than any brother could have been, wild, 
rough fellow that he was. Half of his yellow 
porringer of milk and bread was always hers; 
half of his store of nuts and apples; in winter, 
he drew her on his sled, and taught her to 
skate on the pond; and in summer, when he 
went after berries, or on fishing expeditions, 
he always pinned on her flapping sun-bonnet, 
and let her trip along after him. In later 
years, he shook down the rosiest apples and 
brownest chestnuts into her Holland apron; and 
attended her to “meeting,” and to singing- 
school, in preference to all the other girls in 
the village; and the very first spending money 
he ever earned went to buy a gold ring to 
grace her slender finger. Ben Slater loved 
his adopted sister with a love warmer than a 
brother’s. Everybody in the village said so; 
and old Reuben and his thrifty wife, Charity, 
thought as much with secret satisfaction. This 
little Clarie, with her fair face, and violet eyes; 
and flossy, golden curls, and shy, winsome 
ways, had grown very dear to them, almost as 
dear as Ben, their only child. 

“Ben’s a rough lad, and a leetle too wild, 
but he'll make the girl a good husband; and 
I’ve nothin’ to say agin it, if they have a likin’ 
for each other—and I’m sure they have,’”’ Mrs. 
Slater said, in private conference with her hus- 
band; and the old man gave his usual response 
of, “Ay, ay, Charity!” 

So it was a settled matter, in the old couple’s 
4 . 


- 


plans for the future, that these two, dearer to 
them than all the rest of the world, would be- 
come one some day, although no definite word 
had ever been Spoken concerning it. Shy, little 
Clarie herself must have had some suspicion of 
this secret hope cherished by her foster-parents, 
At any rate, she was very docile and obedient 
to all their commands; and very gentle in her 
manner to Ben, receiving his rough gallantry 
with timid gratitude, and hoarding up all his 
little gifts, even to a nut, or a blossom, with 
a tender carefulness, that betrayed something 
else besides mere sisterly affection. As to Ben, 
himself, the great, overgrown fellow, he was by 
no means demonstrative; and it was rather a 
difficult matter to come to any definite conclu- 
sion concerning his likes, or dislikes; the only 
known facts were, that he had given Clarie a 
ring, and paid her a good deal of attention— 
all the rest being based upon the surmises of 
the village gossips; unless, perchance, the keen 
glance of his old mother detected something in 
his brown eyes, when they followed the trip- 
ping figure of his foster-sister, which betrayed 
more than Ben cared about making public. 

Matters stood thus, when all of a sudden Ben 
made up his mind to go Westward. It was 
time, he said, that he was doing something for 
himself, and the West was the place where swift 
fortunes were made, His father and mother 
offered no objection. It was natural, they said, 
that the boy should be wanting a home of his 
own; a wife would be the next thing. Clarie 
blushed brighter than the damask roses that 
shaded her window in summer time at old Reu- 
ben’s wink; but she dropped many a tear amid 
Ben’s clothes as she folded and packed them 
away. It was very hard to part with him. The 
harder because the time when he had to leave 
fell on her birthday eve. 

A day or two previous, Miss Pamelia Titcomd 
came over to the cottage—she always came when 
there was anything special on hand. 

“So you’re goin’ to lose Ben, Miss Slater,” 
she said, unrolling her knitting, and seating 
herself in the chintz-covered rocking-chair. “I 
didn’t think you'd ever consent to part wi’ him. 
I know it must go hard wi’ ye.” 

Mrs. Slater went on picking her caraway- 
seeds, as she answered quietly, 

‘Well, yes, it’s hard to part wi’ him; but, 
then, I don’t object. It’s natural he should want 
o’ be doin’ somethin’ for hisself; an’ he can git 
on faster there than here.” 

“I s’pose so; and he’ll be thinkin’ about mar- 
ryin’ soon, now—don’t you think he will, Miss 





Slater?” 
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“Don’t know. I never heard him speak about 
it.” \ 

Clarie bent lower over the socks she was 
darning for Ben, and shook down her curls to 
hide her tell-tale blushes. 

“TI did think,’ Miss Pamelia continued, “he 
was keepin’ company wi’ Clary there—least- 
ways folks said so; but ’pears like he’s turned 
to Jemima Jinkins now—men’s so changin’, 
there’s.no dependin’ on ’em. I was by Jemima’s 
this mornin’, and she’s terrible put out ’cause 
Ben’s goin’. She showed me his pictur he giv 
her—’twas the very spit o’ Ben, and in a locket 
wi’ a gold chain; it cost purty smart, I guess. 
Everybody thinks he and Jemima ’ll make a 
match of it when he comes back.” 

«Go up stairs, Clarie, and stone them reasons. 
I wan’t o’ make some cake to-morrow,” said 
Mrs. Slater; and Clarie obeyed, just in time to 
hide the tears that all her struggles could not 
keep back. 

“Clarie’s in the dumps—what’s the matter 
with her, mother?” Ben said, as he was getting 
ready to start. 

“Tm sure I don’t know; s’pose you ask her?” 
replied his mother, a little stiffly. 

Ben took her to her word. 

“What is it, Clarie?” he asked, standing by 
her side in the kitchen door—*‘ what makes you 
so shy?” 

“Nothing!” 

“Oh! I know better; something’s out. What 
is it, Clarie?” 

Clarie did not answer. Ben looked at her a 
moment, his brown eyes growing tender and 
humid. 

“You're not sorry I’m going, Clarie?’”’ he 
said at last. 

“Not so sorry as I might have been, Ben.” 

“What have I done? Tell me, Clarie!” 

“Nothing at all. Good-by, Ben!’ 

“So you won’t go down to the gate with me, 
Clarie?” 

“No, Ben.” 

“I've got'a birthday gift for you.” 

“T don’t want it, Ben.” 

“You.don’t. Well, good-by, then.” 

His voice choked a little, and Clarie felt the 
hot tears coming as she gave him her hand. 

She remembered it all, picking out the golden 
pippins, and listening to the winds howling 
round the cottage gables. The year had been 
& long one, and very dreary. She missed Ben 
sadly; and when she went to singing-school, 
and saw Jemima Jenkins with her gold chain 
round her neck, the little stinging thorn in 
her heart rankled deeper than ever.- Ben was 





coming back now; she scarcely knew whether 
to be glad or sorry. But her foolish little heart 
would flutter when she thought of his honest 
brown eyes, and clear, kindly voice—it would 
be so pleasant to have him back again. But ho 
would go to see Jemima, and bring her a second 
gift, no doubt. "He should not see that she 
cared, however—Clarie was too proud for thfat; 
so she dried her eyes, and ran down with the 
golden pippins. 

One o’clock on Clarie’s birthday found every- 
thing in trim order, the dinner steaming on the 
stove, and the old walnut table laid with the 
whitest*damask, and best china. Mrs. Slater, 
in her Sunday gown, stood in the door-way, 
looking out with anxious eyes into the fast- 
falling snow. 

‘“‘What can keep ’em, I wonder?” she said, 
for the twentieth time. “I told Reuben to 
make an early start; and now the dinner ’I! all 
spile—and Benjamin never did like cold vittils.”’ 

“They can’t travel fast on account of the 
snow, mother,” Clarie said, reassuringly; but 
at the same time her blue eyes wore a troubled 
look. : 

Two o’clock came—three—still they did not 
come! The poultry baked dry, and the gravies 
burned to the pans; Mrs. Slater’s dinner was 
in perilous danger of spoiling. Just before 
the clock struck four, Miss Pamelia appeared, 
ploughing through the snow, wrapt in her gray 
serge cloak. 

“I knowed you'd be waitin’, Miss Slater,” 
she said, stamping the snow from her feet, and 
seating herself before the fire that Clarie had 
just replenished, “‘and I’ve come to tell you the 
news—though I’ve bin down full a dozen times 
in gittin’ here. Squire Stebbins heerd it down 
to Brown’s, an’ he was jest up from the station; 
an’ says I to mother, I’m goin’ right up to tell 
Miss Slater. I b’leive it’s my duty.” 

Mrs. Slater withdrew her eyes from the 
winding, snowy lane, and said with evident 
unconcern, 

“Well, Miss Pamely, what is it?” 

But Clarice, who was listening intently, 


‘sprang forward with clasped hands and paling 


cheeks. 

“Oh, Miss Pamelia!” she whispered, “is it 
about Ben?” 

“Why, yes,” continued Miss Pamelis; “but 
I didn’t think as you'd keer so much, knowin’ 
as he had a hankerin’ arter Jemima; but I may 
as well tell you, you’ve got to know—it’s about 
the train. There was a ’lision, or whatever you 
call it, this mornin’; an’ the down train from 
the West was jest smashed right up, and every 
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soul killed! If Ben was aboard, as I s’pose he 
was—why, God help ye, Miss Slater, thar’s all 
I ean say.” : 

Charity uttered not a word; but her face teok 
on a stern, rigid expression, that reminded one 
of the cheerless, leaden sky without. 

“It mayn’t be so,” Miss Pamelia continued. 
“I hope it ain’t; but I thought it was my duty 
to come and tell ye; an’ seein’ as Ben may be 
dead, Clary,” she went on, turning to the poor 
girl, who stood white and stunned, with her 
hopeless eyes fixed upon the dreary, snowy 
lane, “‘I may as well tell ye that it was a mis- 
take about that pictur 0’ Jemima’s. Ben didn’t 
give it to her, as she said; he only let her keep 
it that night to show round, and tuk it back 
next mornin’; an’ they do say Jemima’s engaged 
to her cousin.” 

Mrs. Slater had wrapt her shawl over her 
head, and started down the lane to see if the 
old-buggy was'in sight. Without a word, Clarice 
caught up her hood and followed her. «Twilight 
came down, gray and cheerless, on the two 
watchers standing knee-deep in the freezing 
drifts. At last, far down the lane, they caught 
a faint glimpse of the old roan mare. Clarice 
ran forward with a glad cry. _ If only Ben might 
be coming!- But the old buggy came creaking 
up with poor old Reuben sitting back on the 
cushions, his face white and vacant, bis hands 
hanging limp and powerless by his sides. 

“Where’s Benjamin, Reuben?” the poor 
mother cried. “Why didn’t he come with you?” 

“He'll never come again, Charity—never 
again!” 

All night long; over the dying embers, sat the 
three heart-broken mourners, The dinner re- 
mained untasted onthe table; all the little deli- 
eacies the poor mother had got up for her boy, 
who would never come home any more. The 
wintry winds howled without, and whirled the 
snow about in great, blinding drifts. Clarice 
gat in Ben’s favorite chair, with her golden 
head bowed down, and hot tears falling from 
her eyes. ‘ 

“If he could only have forgiven me—if I 
could only have seen him once more,” was the 
one cry of her heart. 

Slowly, slowly the terrible night went by. 
Toward morning a few rosy tints began to 
brighten the leaden sky, and the winds lulled; 
but poor Charity’s sobbing did not cease; like 
Rachel, she wept, and would not be comforted, 
Clarie raised her head, and saw through her 
tears the crimson flushes in the East, and some- 
how the sight of them awakened a faint hope 
in her heart, Maybe it might not be—Ben 





might come back to them again. Just then a 
quick step crunched the freezing snow, anda 
tall figure passed-the window. The next in- 
stant the door-latch was lifted, and a familiar 
face—Ben’s dear face—looked in upon the ser- 
rowing group. 

“Oh, Ben! Oh, my boy!” cried the poor 
mother, clasping him in her arms. ‘They told 
me you was killed; but I knowed you'd come 
back to me.” 

“Certainly, mother; but we had a big smash, 
I tell you. I had the luck to eseape, and waded 
all the way home on foot. Hey, father, don’t 
cry about it. Come, Clarie, won’t you even 
shake hands?’ 

“Oh, Ben!” she said, coming forward with 
crimson cheekg and overflowing eyes. 

‘‘Well?” clasping both her hands. 

“Tm go glad you’ve come. Won’t you for- 
giveme?” | R 

‘For what—being glad?” 

“Oh, no! For being so cross the morning you 
went away.” : 

‘‘What made you?” 

“Tl tell,” his mother interposed, wiping her 
eyes on the corner of her apron. ‘It was all 
Pamely Titcomb’s fault, gabbin’ about Jemima 
Jinkins, an’ you givin’ her your pictur; but I 
knowed it was a lie.” 

Ben’s face brightened like a summer morning, 
and said, . 

“That was the matter, was it, Clarie? Why, 
I didn’t think you were so foolish. And I didn’t 
dare to hope even,” he added, his voice drop- 
ping down to a tone of inexpressible tenderness, 
“that you cared so much about my poor picture. 
But I didn’t give it to Jemima. Lintended it for 
you; but you said you didn’t want it. If I offer 
it again, will you refuse it, Clarie?”’ 

Clarie did not answer; but she bent her bright 
head until it. rested on his shoulder. He took 
the liftle locket from his pocket and clasped the 
golden chain round her neck. 

“There,” he said, proudly, ‘you shall wear 
it for your birthday gift; and one of these days, 
when I get the little nest I’m building done, I 
shall ask you for something in return. You 
won’t refuse me, will you?” 

“Of course, she won’t,” the happy mother 
interposed. ‘‘ Any gal would be a fool to refuse 
you, Ben, if you are my own boy. But bustle 
round now, Clarie, and we'll have our birthday 
dinner, after all; and it'll be the happiest one 
we ever eat. Won’t it, husband?” 

And the old man, smiling through his tears, 
responded, 

‘s Ay, ay, Charity!” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“Trt have the pleasure of showing you,” 
said O'Neil, when Wharton had been thus 
forced to remain, ‘“‘that Dr. Sinnett became 
acquainted with the fact of this property being 
only held in trust by the Meyers, and not right- 
fully theirs by inheritance, as was commonly 
supposed. Cartright, tell what you know of 
this affair.” 

Cartright, a bald-headed, stoop-shouldered 
Scotchman, deposed to his finding in an old 
eabinet, bought at auction, a miniature portrait 
of a lady, ‘‘a weel favored wench enough, like, 
about the eyes and jaws, to that one,” pointing 
to Mrs. Van Epp. ‘There was a date on the 
back, 1707, and the name Berenice Sutphen. 
Along with it was a deed, or copy of a will, 
dated in this country, which was so yellow that 
Ieould not make it out, but put it away with 
the likeness as belonging to the same kinsfolk.” 
He then told the story, we already know, of 
Sinnett’s finding the portrait and deed some 
fifteen years before, and buying the first from 
him. About three months ago he had come 
with Wharton, and, after long searching, found 
the deed in the bottom of.an old chest. Cart- 
right had heard the, men say, when it was 
found, that. it. would be worth a good thirty 
thousand a-piece; and, also, that it would be 
better to put it in-the light of a government. 
laim, as a good blind, Wharton adding, that 

‘The woman was'a tory, like all Jersey people, 
dit would be charity to furnish her with 
proof that republics were ungrateful.” 

“As soon as they had possession of the deed, 
and found it available,” O’Neil continued, “they 
Went to work, as,I will show you, Mr. Petti- 
bone,” summoning Miss Grierson, with a height- 

| ened color and pereeptible uneasiness, not look- 
| ing at the young girl as she came timidly for- 
| Ward. 


Jane had acquired a new gravity—a set, firm 
little mannerism, that became her graceful figure 
and pretty doll-face. She spoke earnestly, but 
to the point, and concisely, .O’Neil and his 
mother had drilled her well. She gave evidence 
as to the inducements set forth by Wharton for 
her sister to remove to the city; the story con- 
socted by him as to the government claim; the 

Vou, XLIX.—20 


2.signing of all the papers which he brought to 
$ Mrs. Van Epp, without. word. of question. 
She also told of the actual pressure upon her 
sister to raise money before April, and the 
reasons for that pressure. 

‘*My sister was almost maddened by the want 
of the sum Wharton had insured her, and by 
the debts she had incurred when they, laid their 
plot to charge her with theft,” said Jane, with 
flashing eyes and failing voice. ‘It was cruel— 
cruel!” with a downright burst of tears, ‘It 
was just what you might expect from Whar— 
Wharton!” 

O'Neil placed her a chair, and drew her down 
into it. ‘I beg you to consider the evidence 
of this witness, Mr. Pettibone,’’ he said, <‘‘I 
also have the affidavit of Mrs. Van Epp’s law- 
yer, Cozzens, from Freehold, as to the terrible. 
anxiety which she felt that the mortgage on her 
husband’s farm should be paid, and the reasons 
for that anxiety. Brought to the city and in- 
duced to plunge, woman-like, into extravagance, 
by the representations of these men, you may 
judge how strong was the temptation set before 
her, when, on the same day on which Wharton 
announced to her that her claim would yield 
her nothing, Wardell’s letter, with the offer 
reward for the abstraction of the bond, was p 
in her hand. Keep it in mind, also, that at th 
very time, her suit was successful, and thes 
men empowered to enter into possession,”’ 

“You cannot prove this,” cried Wharten. 
shrilly. ‘You cannot prove that I did not hold 
that bond for her in good faith; and, now that 
you have pushed us to the wall, as you fancy, 
Sinnett will enforce o trial against her, You 
have no evidence that she is not guilty. We 
will enforce her arrest, Pettibone, at. once,” 
growing louder and sharper. 

“Philip Caldwell,” said the old man, coolly— 
and the detective was sworn, and gave the facts 
which he has related in these pages, in his 
slow, methodic manner, Sinnett interrupted 
him when he had reached the point of the de- 
tection of Mrs, Van Epp in the act of depositing 
the letter to Wardell in the post-office. 

“You have that.letter, Mr. Pettibone?” 

Yes!” fumbling in a greasy pocket-book. 
“Tt is an importaht link in this affair.” 
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«Let me look at it again,” stretching out his 
emall, white hand, which shook visibly. ‘It 
is mine—part of my documentary evidence 
against this woman.” fs 

‘Gently, doctor,” interposed O'Neil. ‘Let 
us see first who the woman was who deposited 
tho letter in the post-office, and who the writer 
of the letter.” 

Sinnett drew back, looked earelessly up at 
the cobwebs that festooned the wall; at the 
half-dried geranium in a crock of baked earth 
on the mantle-shelf, and tapped his boots with 
his rattan. 

“We will hear the evidence of Dr. Sinnett’s 
servanta,” said O'Neil. 

Two women were then called, who testified, 
that on the evening when Caldwell traced the 


woman to the office, Mrs. Van Epp had ridden. 


out with her sister and a little boy; and Mrs. 
Wharton had come to the house, and, with the 
aid of the Sinnett women, had assumed the 
dress worn by Berenice the evening before, and, 
closely veiled, had gone out, returning in the 
course of two hours, That on re-entering the 
house, she had appeared much excited—her 
eyes and cheeks blazing, they said. Sinnett 
and his wife had met her at the door with her 
husband. There was much eager talking and 
laughing. That she had finally gone up stairs 
and changed her clothes, saying, as she came 
out of the chamber again, ‘The handkerchief 
did the work. Our detective is as credulous 
as the Moor.” That a week afterward, Mrs. 
Wharton had again come to Sinnett’s house, 
and been closeted for an hour with him and his 
wife. That the servants, listening, had heard 
her sobs and hysteric cries, the others appa- 
rently endeavoring to pacify her. That she 
had exclaimed once, she ‘‘was traitor to her 
best friend;” that she “had stung the hand 
that nursed her, like a viper ;” that she ‘would 
sacrifice her right hand to undo that night’s 
work.” That they had succeeded in quieting 


her partially; and she had visited the Sinnetts 


since that time, apparently calm and friendly, 
as before. 

‘With a few more words from Mr. Caldwell,” 
said O’Neil, ‘my testimony closes for the pre- 
sent; though, if these men are committed for 
trial, I wili be able to produce witnesses to 
prove that, at the very time when Wharton 
assured, this woman that her claim was worth 
nothing, he was preparing to transfer one share 
of the land for valuable railroad stock amount- 
ing to about ten thousand dollars.” 

Caldwell came up again to the table where 
the magistrate sat. There was a breathless 








silence in the room; Wharton and Sinnett 
breaking through the forced carelessness they 
had hitherto maintained, and leaned forward 
to eatch the first words. The detective, un- 
conscious, apparently, of all scrutiny, thrust 
his hand’ into his treast-pocket, and drew out 


‘@ paper, which he Jaid on the magistrate’s desk. 


Tapping it with one finger, to summon Péetti- 
bone’s attention, ‘I have here,” he said, “the 
stolen bond.” 

In the stir of surprise and excitement that 
followed, Sinnett turned on Wharton, shaker 
with inarticulate passion. ‘‘You have played 
me false,” he gasped at last, catching him by 
the coat. “I would to God I never had trusted 
you,” 

Wharton shook him off contemptuously. 
“Nothing is more easy,” he said, ‘than for 
Mr. Caldwell to present the bond stolen by his 
client; for so, I presume, I may designate Mrs. 
Van Epp.” 

Caldwell stood immovable. 

‘Where did you obtain possession of this 
document?” asked Pettibone. 

“Tt was handed to me two hours since by 
Mrs. Wharton,” said the detective. ‘Her pre- 
sent mood is that of repentance, quickened, 
probably, by my statement of her personal 
danger. She took the paper from her hus- 
band’s private desk, and is ready to confess 
her own part in the conspiracy.” 

Pettibone nodded, took snuff violently, then 
wrote a few lines hastily, which he handed te 
Roberts. “You are committed for trial,” he 
said, shortly, to Sinnett and Wharton, and mo- 
tioned the officer to take them out. Sinnett 
turned and went out of the door, holding the 


policeman by the arm, his head down, his eyes | 


closed, his lower jaw fallen—his very clothes 
hung on him with a limp, defeated look. 

We will let the door elose on him forever. 
He was tried soon after, and sits to-day ins 
corner-cell of the Eastern Penitentiary, his 
lean, eager face bent over a cobbler’s last. 
Whether he will come out of that living death, 
with soul and brain stiffened, perforce, into the 
lineaments of crime, whieh began to develope 
before his entrance there, or whether the little 
good that was in the man will have had space 
and encouragement to grow into a strong puri- 
fying element, is & question that belongs to 
those méediciners who profess to cure the im- 
mortal part of humanity. If they have too 
often neglected the system of our jails and 
penitentiaries, and the great parish that lies 
therein, there is a Physician whose work, let 
us remember, is never left undone. 
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Wharton was not cowed. He went out with 
the usual ,buoyant.step and lithe movement, 
tossing back)a sickly smile to Pettibone as he 
reached the door, Caldwell stood by, drawing 
on his gloves, and. buttoning his coat, prepa- 
iratory to going out, 

“You have made a neat job of this,” said 
Wharton. ‘I see your hand all,through, Cald- 
well. These other people have been but tools.” 
,. “You, but compliment me,” said the detective, 
gravely, 

_..4*No3, you know your work in its details, and 
do it. There is where I have met with failure. 
Some untied thread, or neglected link has given 
you the clue.” He bit his lip until the blood 
started; then suddenly recovered his light tone. 

Roberts, the officer, was consulting Pettibone 
in a low voice, and the prisoners waited. 

“That,” said Wharton, confidentially, to Cald- 
well, ‘‘was the principal work I had in hand, 
There were lesser undertakings—but this was 
the grand piece de resistance; I trusted all my 
future to it.” 

“It was not illy conceived,” said the other, 

_ with.a look of almost respect... 

“I havea favor to ask of you,”’ said Wharton, 
frankly. <‘<It is too late now to make secrecy 
requisite on your part. What was the clue 
which gave you an insight into the matter? 
Where was the flaw? I have a curiosity which 
you will understand about this thing.” 

“The clue,” said Caldwell, pausing with his 
hand on the door-knob, ‘‘was given when your 
wife left dried sea-weeds in the case where her 
handkerchiefs lay.” } 

The color left Wharton’s florid face for the 
first time. ‘Olive, then, has been the motive 
prompter of it all?” with a bitter laugh. “And 
yet, Caldwell, the only unselfish love of my life 
was given to her.” 

He went out with Roberts at that moment, 
forgetting, as Caldwell noticed, to assume the 
jaunty swing and half martial air he usually 
wore, 

There was an uncertain silence in the office 

when Roberts and his charge were gone; the 
men looking doubtfuliy at Mrs. Van,Epp, who 
sat, with one elbow leaning on the table, tracing 
lines on a dusty ledger with her finger, her 
face dull and vacant: Jane, at a, glance from 
O'Neil, took her gently by the arm, with a quiet 
suthority that, became her well. 
. “Mrs..0’Neil is waiting for us, Berry,” she 
said. ‘You understand what this means? The 
Mortgage can be paid.” , 

“Am I to be free?” looking up, her face un- 





‘Free? Yes, ‘child; and the mortgage is to 
be paid—paid,” raising her voice, and mea- 
suring her words slowly. 

“I don’t think that matters,” holding her 
hand to her head; “I can see things now as I 
never did before. When John comes back, it 
is net the money, nor the want of it, as.in the 
‘old days, that will make life for him and me. 
There’s something better,”’ she looked steadily 
in Jane’s eyes, unconscious, apparently, who 
was before her, the words falling from her in a 
slow, vacant voice. *‘There’s something better 
than reason or than duty; it will last, here and 
yonder, where we are going. I know now.” 

Mrs. O’Neil silently tied the strings of her 
bonnet, and helped her to rise. She did not 
call her “‘poor creature!” or stifle her with 
noisy caresses, as was her wont; but the blaz- 
ing red of her cheek grew a little paler, and 
the tears were in her black eyes. _ Somewhere 
under her fat, motherly bosom there was a sud- 
den thought of a narrow grave in the church- 
yard at Ballymore; and of a lank, lazy body 
laid to rest there, after a long unhelpful life. 
She might have been a better wife to him—the 
tears started hotter and more bitter. This 
woman was to know the same loss, She 
touched her gently as if she were a child. 
“You'll tell her the truth, mother?” said 
O’Neil, following her to the door. “Then I'll 
not, Cornalius. Let them that’s nearer to her 
insense it into the poor sowl. I’m but a rough 
hand at the best,” and’so led her off down the 
street. 

Pettibone looked up. ‘Is there no chance 
of a mistake about the loss of this’vessel?” he 
said, in a tone less gruff than ‘usual. 

“None,” said O’Neil, who was preparing to 
go. “The owners of the Bonne Louise have 
received their money already from the under- 
writers, I understand. They certify that all 
the hands on board perished, excepting two, 
whose names are given. There is no hope that 


John Van Epp escaped.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Five years later. The tide of war in that 
time had surged up from the depths of ovr na- 
tional life, done its work, and ebbed more 
rapidly than it came, Jeaving a land ghastly 
with the wrecks of old’ systems, and pregnant 
with the promise of those'to come. The sun, 
that set on the last of our battle-fielde, had 
marked no day with a meaning so clear or de- 
cisive, in the long history of the march of 
humanity to its prédmised land, since the morn- 
ing when the sallow-faced monk fastened his 
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parchment to the church-doors, and with every 
stroke. gave a death-blow to the, soul-serfism 
which had lasted for many centuries. | The sun 
set clear that night with calm, unclouded, un- 
consciqus glow, on battle-fields alike with peace- 
ful homesteads, .God’s work all, and all well 
done. But the sky caught deeper colors than 
usual;, the sea subdued its moan; the very air, 
one fancied, held in every fragrant breath of 
browa mould, of damp forests; of yellow har- 
vest fields, the whispered story of freedom and 
of peace. Men’s hearts, wearied with the strain 
and, uncertainty of the last four years, sank 
down suddenly into an astonished quiet, tremu- 
lous and afraid to believe that the long hdped- 
for Sabbath had come at last. i 

The long, level rays of the setting: sun’ fell 
nowhere upon) a calm so entire and akin to 
stupor; as in one of the village suburbs of ‘the 
Quaker city. : Down in the heart of the town 
myriad, flags were waving, and the noise of 
cannon sliook the air; but heré the ‘pale smoke 
rising from/the long rows of monotonous houses 
was seafcely stirred. . It was a) closely-built, 
flat suburb; block after block’ of-unvarying red 
brick tenements, with doors and windows of 
glaring white; in front of each the exact num- 
ber of square inches of grass, and stunted ever- 
green in the midst. Genteel poverty crept out 
here to die, perhaps, but make no sign; at 
every door the yellow-lettered carts left the 
same pint measure of milk; the huckster drag- 
ged at each bell with the cry of ‘cheap fish, 
and clams alive;” at every door-step knelt the 
inevitable small sérvant; with pail and brash, 
and red heels protruding from ragged stock- 
ings; while/the mistress stood above, watching 
the work, im gaudy thin silk, and a greasy mass 
of some dead woman’s hair netted om her neck. 

Here came literary men withoutiwork; actors 
whom the public had dismissed ;' unfashionable 
milliners; clergymen with small.incomes; re- 
fugees, from the cotton and border states; an 
Alsatia without vice; & Bohemia without vigor 
or wit; shiftlessness misfortune, life with start- 
ling change, \cased im fed brick, and slabbed, 
tombstone-like, with marble. One woman made 
use of none of the little tricks in yogue to hide 
her want. The uncurtained windows were flung 
open to cateh the cheery sunlight. “The carpet- 
less..hall was a weleome'asylum for all the dust 
and drifting straw of the neighborhood: | When 
a fit of cleanliness attacked her, ishe came ‘out 
in a slatternly print. gown; her mass of hair 
uncoiling down’ her back, and serubbed and 
swept, blind and deaf'to all passers-by. She 
had just. been seen ¢oming home from'the’ cor 


ner grocery, with a brown paper bundle con- 
taining rice for her supper—for the woman's 
appetite was oddly meager for a frame of such 
muscular proportions; the stimulant she craved, 
perhaps, was of another sort; on the mantle- 
shelf, a glass half full of some red liquid, and 
@ bottle of laudanum beside it, said so much. 

The room ‘was large’ and unfurnished; the 
} pine floors bare; save ‘for the heaps of dust- 
sweepings in one corner;' one or two well-worn 
trunks, half open, in the midst, and a curious 
‘heap of wrinkled dresses of silk, costly laces, 
ragged under garments, for¢ing their way out 
of them. A man had made a pillow of one of 
the valises, and’ lay asleep on the floor; the 
woman near him, ‘sitting on a low box, her 
white, large, nervous hands clasped about her 
knees. 

The freak had seized her to be clean, decent 
thut night; nay, more, to make a picture of her 
body and face. It was an old art with her, no 
woman understood it better. What mattered 
it if no eyes were to see her success but those 
of the half drunken, satiated animal yonder 
on the floor? Olive dressed to heighten her 
beauty for her own pleasure alone. She looked 
up, now and then, at a broken mirror that hung 
near her, a cracked and mildewed old thing, in 
a wooden frame, bought at some auction—but 
it ‘served to show her a stately woman, robed 
in a cloud ‘of delicate lace, that revealed the 
creamy shoulders, the dimpled arms; a head 
bending wnder'a coil of loose, curly hair, a face 
mobile with such passion’ and change that no 
man could look on it unmoved. 

Her blood grew hot as she looked, satisfied, 
on ‘herself; her vanity was imperious as that 
of a savage. She tried to gratify it; tried for 
the same reason that she danced, ate opium, 
sang and prayed wildly at Methodist revivals, 
to qiench @ raging devil within that must have 
its' daily food of emotion, relief. 

Tam drawing’ no imaginary’ character. I 
knew this women well. You may find her like 
in any ¢lass, or rank; women with limited, but 
powerfal’ brains and huge passional natures. 
They dre the saints of religious sects, whose in- 
fliencée depends on emotional action. They are 
the att¥action and terror of ‘brothels; they are 
the rigi@est of ascetics; they are the successful 
of their sex everywhere—the Lucy Landons, the 
Joan d’Arcs, the Maria’ Brooks, the St. Theresas 
oftheir’ day. You find thém in any rank—in 
Trish hovels; in nunneriés, in the children of 
Scotch Presbyterians, waiting for circumstances 
to drive them with headlong speed on some road 





through life; by which road men shall judge 
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them, but not, let.us-believe, He who fashioned 
these hearts overcharged with animal blood, as 
well as all others, and who, sees them with other 
eyes than ours, 

For us, the story of Olive Wharton is finished, 
I wished only to suffer you to look at her once 
more before she goes on her way to the end, 

She had reached the day which will come to 
all of us when the uncertainty of life was over. 
Every man or woman attains a tolorably sure 
knowledge of their own powers, the chances for 
their success in life, and of their path in the 
world at her age. At sixteen, life is as vague 
as the Sahara desert; we build in it. cloudy 
castles, to-day, and cottages to-morrow. We 
shall meet there our favorite heroes, Achilles, 
or Gerard, the lion-killer, the courtly Stuarts, 
or Greatheart, and Giant Grim. At thirty-five, 
we calculate how much oil stock will, buy the 
brown-stone house around the corner; and we 
know that in every year, on to the end, we shall 
meet only Brown, and Jones, and Pratt, under 
new names and faces; and, worst of all, we 
have found that Greatheart, or the Stuarts, 
were no more and no other than these. 

Perhaps, with natures like Olive’s, the child’s 
chimeras last longer than with any other; but 
even to her the world had grown into hard and 
commonplace faces, She had no deeper insight 
to see the eternal mystery and wonder that lay 
beneath the hackneyed outside. “he plunged, 
therefore, madly from pain to pleasure, from 
strenuous‘abor to the sheerest inaction, to find 
the illusion lost.. Through all she had dragged 
her husband. I do not think Olive was an 
affectionate woman; and the rages of emotion 
into which she fell neyer degenerated into sen- 
suality; but whatever love ‘she had to give be- 
longed. to Wharton. . She had bidden him fare- 
well at the gate of the Eastern Penitentiary, 
with a silent oath never to see his face until 
she brought him his pardon, partly prompted by 
pity, partly by remorse. She, had succeeded. 
The Governor, an old gray-headed widower, 


prided himself on his knowledge of the fine. 


points in, women and horses; he pronounced 
Mrs. Wharton a work of. nature and art. bien 
fait. He was a country lawyer, and it, flattered 
him, with all his gubernatorial honors on him, 
to promenade with a woman to whom the first 
men.of the day touched their hats. Over a 
charming little deyeuner, which she gave to him 
and to his brother, a cloddish farmer from 
Westmoreland, he had handed her husband’s 
pardon. 

Olive used to mimic him to Wharton’s com- 
Panions afterward, and his pompous shake of 





the fore-finger, until she made them shout with 
laughter, and declare that a great comic actress 
was lost in her, 

Philadelphia was barren ground to them, 
however, after this Van Epp affair, so far as 
gleaning 9 living was concerned; so Wharton 
and his wife went. to New York. Anybody 
there can live by his wits. Wharton ‘fought 
the tiger;” and Olive wrote squibs for Vanity 
Fair at fifty cents per joke. She had a vein of 
bizarre humor in her which never had been 
developed; but it was exhausted soon, one of 
her moody, sullen spasms came to deaden her 
brain and blood. Wharton drank; saw the dice 
unsteadily, There was a pungent excitement in 
fighting the wolf from the door; in stinting and 
scraping pennies together; in dodging from one 
obscure haunt to another; in cheating bakers, 
grocers, boarding-house keepers. But it. all 
palled vanitas, vanitatum, Then the war came. 
It fired every drop.of her blood. She was a 
Southern sympathizer assuredly. They were the 
weaker party—she was chivalrous. The very 
feudal system of master and slave appealed to 
her domineering, generous nature. In the few . 
weeks when she; and Wharton lived in Mary- 
land, she had crewded the house with servants, 
loaded them with dainties and finery one hour, 
and sent them to, the whipping-post the next. 
It was natural to her as if she had been born 
im one of the most tender of Southern families. 
Indeed, it is my belief that the ship, which 
went down and left Olive as its only record on 
the New Jersey coast, came no farther than 
from. Virginia,.or the coast of Carolina, 

Wharton did not enlist, he had a prudence 
which was not in his wife’s nature. He remained 
loyal, therefore, and hung around the Treasury 
buildings at Washington for odd jobs of writing. 
It might be as safe; however, to have a hold on 
the other side in case of their ultimate success. 
He made no objection to Olive’s frequent jour- 
neys to and from Richmond in various cos- 
tumes; a widow going to bring home her soa 
under a flag of truce; a drummer-boy in Dahl- 
gren’s corps; a young cayalryman under Stone- 
man, when he made his famous raid. She 
carried despatches, maps, draughts, in her 
hair, in the gauntlet of her glove, in the heels 
of her boots... They knew her at) Richmond as 
one of their. most trusty and capable spies; 
and she, perhaps, never had so thoroughly and 
keenly relished life before. 

But one day she found all mode of egress 
from Washington closed to her—she was forced 
to remain inactive for a month or more. She 
visited the hospitals for the first time; she wept 
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silently, came out with blanched eheeks and 
quivering lip.” Here ‘was her work; she had 
been blind before. She put on the coarsest 
clothes ‘to ‘be bought for money, a-light cap, 
(when she could not persuade them to shave 
her liead,) and went into the largest hospital in 
Washington as nurse, dressing wounds, cooking 
gruel, and reading tracts assiduously for three 
weeks. ‘ " 

A glance at these four years is enough—you 
may surmise the rest. The war was over; 50 
far as’ she could see, stagnation was to follow. 
They were passing through one of their semi- 
annual straits of poverty, but that troubled her 
little. So many chapters were read—a new 
one was now to open. She had only a: dull 
curiosity as to what it ‘might contain; whatever 
it might’ be, she would put into it blood-heat 
and fire akin to that which she had just drank 
from yon glass on the mantle-shelf. 

She had made an experiment last night; the 
old hint of the men that she was a native artist 
for the'stage had always clung to her; she had 
tried a part at the —— street theatre, in a sen- 
sation play, to please the manager, who was an 
old friend. She had not found herself impeded 
by shame, or mauvaise honte; had: scaled the 
paper rocks; drowned herself in muslin seas; 
fallen in‘and out of high, heroic rages; it was 
a better stimulant than hospital-work; but not 
equal to blockade-runiing. The haditues of the 
theatre had laughed good-humoredly at her 
ignorance of stage rules; but the pit had risen 
to her beauty and novel dressing of her part. 
The way was open to her; ‘she’ was thinking it 
over now, as an epicure might'a new taste, not 
certain if her mouth altogether relished it, or 
not. . 

Wharton had applauded his wife earnestly. 
He was sinking into’ a dull fellow, fond, and 
henpecked, it was said; but forgetting all trou- 
ble of that sort by admiration of his’ dfternoon’s 
elaborate toilet. After all, the promenade could 
boast no showier figure. 

Do you care to follow them farther? ‘If not, 
let us leave ‘her sitting ia the bare room, the 
glaring sun falling'on her royal beatity and its 
robe of lace. As she lifts her eyes’ to the’ patch 
of hot sky, she thinks of a woman she saw that 
morning on the ‘Camden boat, in one of ‘her 
restless, wandering strolls. A pretty young 
thing, with two fantastically dressed little ones, 
clueking about them like a hen over its ‘chicks. 
Olive had watehed them, herself unseen. ‘She 
knew the woman well, and thought of her now, 
and of her babies, with ‘a ‘scornful smile, thank- 
ing God for her different fate in life, and that 





she ‘ad no whining children to torment her 
and drag her down. She looked, then, at her 
fingers and arms, at the blue veins dimly show- 
ing through the white, and the pink flush at the 
elbows, with a smile pleasanter to see than the 
last. ‘As the twilight came on, a distant strain 
of music reached her, and she listened breath- 
less, her eyés growing full of tears. 

Many animals, you tell me, will hear sweet 
sounds with as pure a pleasure as this woman; 
and, in a'word, the dog that lies at your feet 
may have''a temperament and character better 
worth study than hers. It may be so; yet God 
finds a place in His great universe for dogs and 
their inferiors; ‘arid if I have dwelt unduly on 
the type of woman whom this Olive represents, 
it is because I think that of all His creatures 
there are none more pitiable, or more worthy 
of charity. . 





CHAPTER XIV. 

Wuen the sun set that evening, the woman, 
whom Olive had seen, had reached her jour- 
ney’s end. There was quite a family party of 
them: father, grandmother, mother, and nurse— 
attendant on two babies, who ruled the whole. 
They had come by railroad and Jersey wagons 
through the deep, white sand to the farm-house 
where they were to rest, and were standing 
on one of the long porches, while the wagon’ 
trundled off on the road winding through the 
green fields. You could see on every face that 
the occasion was the opening of a grand holi- 
day; there were welcomes, and kisses, and un- 
fastenitig of wrappings, eager as Irish hearts 
could make them; and then a general mounting 
ofthe whole party to their chambers to prepare 
for the supper, the savory smell of which was 
filling the cool, hungry air.. They came down 


presently, freshened and more ready for joking © 


and laughing, if that were possible, coming out 
to look ‘at the old; fathiliar pine-woods, and the 
red, broad beams of the sunset behind them, 
before they went into the ‘cool, long room, where 
the table was set with its snowy cloth and blue 
china, with here and 'there a glass full of June 
roses and sweet-brier. Every year O'Neil and 
his family (for it is our old friends we have met 
again) came down to spend the summer with 
Berenice Van Epp. She looked forward to their 
coming anxiously from month to month. They 
were the only friends the widow had with whom 
she felt at ease and quiet; and with the weight 
of & great sorrow, and a heavier remorse be- 
neath that resting on her; the long winters, 
with no companion in-doors but little Phil; and 
without, the unceasing cry of the sea, in which 
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her husband lay dead, became charged with 
insupportable gloom and loneliness. When they 
had gone up stairs, therefore, she waited in the 
hall, nervously as a child, for them to come 
again, sitting on a low settee, with Phil rest- 
lessly hanging round her. The two had worked 
together for weeks preparing the house for their 
guests—had gone over it, not an hour before, 
te be sure that nothing was omitted. She was 
a thin, worn woman, clothed in deep black— 
widow Van Epp, as the country people called 
her, with no trace of the beauty which had won 
her husband’s heart but the clear blue eyes; 
she had a bent head, an humble face, uncer- 
tain, appealing eyes, the record written by a 
life that had been a failure, and which stood 
now balked, groping, waiting for a guiding 
hand. 

She got up eagerly as they came down, hold- 
ing out her arms for the baby, who fretted to 
go to her; all children leved this quiet, sad 
woman, with a touch and smile for them so.un- 
utterably tender. One would fancy, to see her, 
that remembering the cruelty in her old life, 
all the love and kindness of her nature was 
struggling breathlessly to escape while yet 
there was time. Q’Neil gave her many anxious, 
pitying looks, furtively, as he sipped the tea, at 
the foot of the table, stroking his red whiskers, 
and joking with his usual loud guffaws. Her 
sunken cheeks brightened with pleasure as the 
meal went on. She was a real country hostess, 
pressing the dishes on them until the fried 
chicken, the tongue, in rich brown slices, the 
waffles, and honey, had each been tasted, and 
pronounced each more perfect in its kind than 
ever before. 

Old Mrs. O’Neil tried.in vain to keep ‘‘Cor- 
nalius” and the children in order, her red 
cheeks beaming under her gay ribbons all the 
time, ‘We'll go out. and look at the say,” she 
said, when the last tardy plate was pushed 
away; ‘‘that’ll qui’te you.” 

But O’Neil was quiet and grave enough ad he 
passed his wife, and found her looking anxiously 
at her sister, who lingered behind them. 

“Berry has more healthy color,” she said. 

“It is but transient; she is much shaken since 
last summer. These long, solitary winters are 
doing their work slowly, but sure.” 

Jane’s eyes filled; then, as she hesitated, a 
curious expression passed over her face, when 
Berry drew near, and she only said, ‘It may 
not be too late;” going out before he could 
answer. 

It was a solid homestead, now, full of beauty 
83 well as comfort; for Berenice Van Epp’s 








tastes had ample and certain means of grati- 
fication.. But nothing had been removed of the 
worn furniture in which John had taken such 
delight, because it had belonged to the old Van 
Epps’. The chamber and little parlor he had 
fitted up for her as a bride, were closed. She 
never had entered them since the day she came 
home, knowing how uaworthy she had been to 
call herself his wife. 

For Phil’s sake, however, she had tried to 
banish all shadows from the house. She ‘‘spoiled 
the boy,” Jane said; ‘‘she governed him too 
much by love, never by reason.” But she never 
ventured to hint this to the widow herself. ‘‘He 
is all she has,” she was wont to add; ‘let her 
do with him what she will.” 

They all were tender and watchful of her. 
Jane, whose heart was not wide enough to hold 
the world, or any great part of jt; and who, 
therefore, was apt to be uncharitable and harsh 
in judging anybody but ‘‘Corny and the twins,” 
found a space in it for her sister, and kept an 
anxious scrutiny over her. She was apt to be 
anxious, this young mother; her brows had 
learned a trick of knitting sourly, and her lips 
of contracting—housekeeping was doing that. 
But her laugh came quicker and more genial; 
there were rich, loving tones in her voice that 
her girlhood never knew. O’Neil’s broad, lazy, 
warm nature, would saye her from the fate of 
American women of the middle class—she might 
be something more than a bundle of fleshless 
bones, of nerves and prejudices, when she came 
to die. 

They sat down under the brown shadow of 
one of the broad horse-chestnut trees that dark- 
ened the sweep of grass in front of the house. 
It was very quiet and cool; a faint, dull red 
lingered at their back, far in the west; behind, 
a river, up which the fishing-smacks stole lazily, 
their white sails growing dim and dream-like 
as they passed out of its glow into the length- 
ening twilight. The pine-forests closed in the 
horizon to left and right, a black belt of night; 
in front of them, the broad, salt marshes swept 
down to the beach, and beyond, the sea, whence, 
it seemed to Berenice, all the pain they had 
known in life, seemed to call aloud to them that 
it would come again. 

She turned her back to shut it out, and list- 
ened eagerly to O’Neil’s rollicking nonsense— 
stories full of humor, with now and then a word 
or touch that brought the tears into her eyes. 
Yet she fancied that there was a secret restraint 
in all of them, that she never had known be- 
fore. She detected them watching her with 
the same grieved, pitiful look she had seen on 
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O’Neil’s face.’ It annoyed and embarrassed her. 
She grew silent. They had some’ ill news, it 
might be, to communicate. ‘O’Neil ‘was ‘her 
business agent; ‘he had to tell her of losses—of 
the loss of all, perhaps. The fortune so: sud- 
denly acquired seemed to her always held by 
most uncertain tenure. 

She fell to wonderifig what she and Phil 
would do, if this were so, She thought that 
the change would be almost welcome. In this 
life of inaction, her stifled ‘pain grew intolerable 
at times. ‘As she sat there holding one of Jane’s 
babies in her arms, Phil, half asleep, stretched 
out along the grass, his shock of curly hair in 
her lap, she sank into one’ of her accustomed 
fits of silent musing, and did not’ notice that, 
one by one, they had quietly left her, and 
gathered into the shadow of one 6f the porches, 
where some eager consultation was going on, 
Jane sobbing nervously on her husband’s arm. 

“T will go and take the baby,” she suid, 
“then make the house ready, while you tell 
her. You are’so much more tender and delicate 
than mother and me, Corny, in things like that,” 
looking up into his burly red face with devotion 
in her- brown, bird-like eyes; whereat O’Neil 
blushed, and laughed, and stroked the soft, 
smooth ‘hair. 

“Run and bring your baby, then, little one. 
The sooner this is over the better for us all.” 

But, man as he was, he drew one or two 
choked breaths as he walked down to the widow, 
sitting under ‘the horse-chestnut, holding the 
child in her arms, the shadows growing heavier 
about them. 

Jane touched her, trembling. “Let me take 
little Berry in, dear. Corny wants to talk to 
you.” 

“T know,” said Mrs. Van Epp, with a quiet 
smile. “I have guessed this’ secret you are 
keeping from me.” , 

O’Neil glanced at her sharply, then sat down 
beside her, while Jane, after a frightened look, 
hurried to where the old woman sat, and the 
two women whispered together with anxious 
faces. 

“T understand,” said Berenice, her hand 
playing with Phil’s damp curls, “you have'some 
trouble, or loss of fortune, te tell me of, and 
fear my courage to brave it.” 

“Tf it were so,” said O’Neil, “would the 
loss give you pain? I have fancied not, some- 
times?” 

Her eyes were fixed upon the pine-woods; 
with a lonely, questioning look, she answered 
her own thoughts rather than his query. “If 
I worked; if we were poor, Phil and I, it would 





be more like liis father’s life. It would be more 
apt to make him a man, like John.” There 
was a long pause. She added, in a lower voice, 
“T'am alone here; I have’ nothing to do but 
remember. Sometimes I think I shall go mad. 
If I had work——” 

“You wish that?” answering her first sen- 
tence. “You wish Phil to be a man, like his 
father?” 

“God knows,” with sudden energy, “if I 
have prayed and labored for it! But what can 
I do? What will my poor talk show him of him 
that is gone?” She held the hair of the boy 
close in her fingers, looking off into the gloomy 
woods,’ that seemed to have grown dull with 
looking into a grave.’ : 

O'Neil looked at her steadily, then he rose 
and stood beside her. She turned a vacant face 
to him, not seeing how the house had grown 
astir—lights flashing from window to window, 
Jane, busy asa bee, hurrying from chamber to 
chamber. 

Around the widow and her son only the gloom 
of night fell like the shadow of the great loss 
they had borne—the salt marshes silent behind 
them, and far off the moan of the sea. 

“Has it never occurred to you,” said. 0’ Neil, 
his voice faltering, ‘to question of his fate that 
is lost? How he lived in those few months?— 
how he died? If there were no message for 
you, to come long after he was gone?” 

A terrible chill shook her; she did not speak 
for a moment. Then she said, ‘‘Is it well to 
say this to me? You do not know what I 
suffer——” She held her hands to her throat, 
her face bloodless and cold, adding, ‘Unless 
you bring me such message?” 

O’Neil did not answer. 

She sprang to her feet with a shrill cry. Phil 
started up, half awake, beside her. “You have 
brought mé some last word of his!” she said, 
catching his arms fiercely. ‘‘God! how I have 
prayed for it! Do not torture me! I-——’” 

O'Neil stammered, held her falling form. 
“By Saint Dennis, but they chose an unlucky 
messenger! I’ve no more tongue for this work 
than a mule itself.’ I’ve no last word from him, 
woman. What if, instead of that, he had not 
gone down in the Bonne Louise, but been picked 
up by a French frigate or English—but what the 
devil’s difference is that? And what, if illness 
and poverty had kept him from you till 4 

‘He's alive!” gasped Phil. ‘I understand 
you, unele Corny; he’s alive, and—and here!” 

But Berenice sunk down, silent and motion- 
less; and when the dark figure that had crept 
softly toward them through the marshes, pushed 
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the boy aside, and caught her as she fell, it was 
a dead weight that lay in hisarms. Phil stooped 
and held his mother’s feet to his breast, looking 


little afraid. 

Corny O'Neil went up to the house and left 
them together. He was a little gruff and surly. 
“And a pretty job I made of it, after keeping 
John waiting in the marshes an hour to pre- 
pare her mind! What are you about, Jane?” 
he growled. 

The little woman was too busy over a cozy 
little table, set for three, to answer. at. first. 
“The man’s.had nothing to eat sinee morning,” 
she said, finally. ‘I'll tell Berry that pre- 
sently, and it will bring her to her senses,” 
poising her little head on one side to see if the 
dishes were set to her satisfaction. 

“You've a queer idea of a hymn of rejoicing, 
such as that woman’s soul is lifting to heaven 
just now,” he said. 

“Maybe I have, Bring in the lamp, Sally; 
John always liked Berry to make his tea her- 
self.” 

She waited awhile; then she went down to 
the chestnut-tree, where the three dark figures 
sat, a low murmur of @ man’s voice reaching 
her, and a stifled sob from Berry as she lay en 
his breast. 

She pretended not to have heard either. 
“You are wet,” she said, in her gentle, quiet 
way, touching his sleeve; ‘‘the marshes were 
damp, and you must be weak from hunger.” 

Berry and Phil started up, both of them, as 
if they would have carried him in. 

“I have been selfish, dear Jane, as I always 
was, but——”’ 

Jane put her arms about her, and stopped 
her mouth with a kiss. Something in the kiss 





seid that Berry’s joy was as sacred to them all 


as her grief had been; that none in the house 
should rudely handle, nor touch it. 

When the long-lost husband came in, there- 
fore, with his wife,and boy, they met him with 
quiet, happy faces—but as if he had gone out 
but yesterday. Jane waited on them at table, 
where the tanned, hardy little man, whose face 
bore no sign now of want, nor disease, sat rub- 
bing his hands softly, spreading his napkin 
over his coat, looking at Phil’s face, which 
could not relax from its broad grin, and at the 
thin face opposite, on which a pink color had 
risen, and the soft, tremulous blue eyes, that 
lowered, shyly before. his as they had scarcely 
done in the old courting days. 

‘Bless my soul!’ said John, with one of his 
old, merry laughs, “this is home! Here is the 
old silver lamp, and Berry making tea!” 

He could not eat; but they sat long over the 
table. It. seemed the beginning of the new life 
which they were going to lead; and Corny, no- 
ticing this, glanced at his little wife admiringly, 
thinking that, after. all, she knew best how te 
make the hymn of rejoicing for home, and the 
home itself real to them. 

They sat all together, after supper, very 

hushed and happy; then Q’Neil motioned the 
others. away, to leave the father alone with his 
wife and boy; but John stopped him. ‘God 
has been so good to us,” he said, “we ought to 
thank Him together, I think.” 
’ hen he read that wonderful psalm, wherein 
they who have been bound in prison and in 
iron, and they who have gone down to the sea 
in deep waters, arise and praise Him. But when 
he came to the words, “Then are they glad 
because they be quiet; for so He hath brought 
them into 'the haven where they would be.” His 
voice choked, he grew silent, and his eyes were 
full of tears. 
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I am thinking of thee, Bertha Clare; 
The night wind fans my brow; 

And visions of the long ago, 
Replace the dismal now. 


And I wonder if you’ve forgot the day, 
When down by the sounding sea, 
The waves grew still to hear you say, 
That you'd be true to me. 
And though you dwell in a palace fair, 
With diamonds to deck your brow; 
I still remember you, Bertha Clare, 
As you breathed to me your vow. 





The river of Time, with ite sullen roar, 
Bears me resistlessly. on ; 

And I see the outlines of that shore, 
Where the good and true are gone. 


Iam going to join that white-robed throng, 
In the. mansions of the blest ; 

Shadewy fingers beckon me on, 
Where the weary find peace and rest. 

We may meet again there, Bertha Clare— 
For you can come to me; 

And together renew the vows we made, 
Beside the sounding sea. 
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WHENEVER & man or woman—who is, as years 
Zo, still in the bloom of youth—has come to re- 
gard the simple condition of ‘rest as the boon 
most to be desired upon earth, and to consider 
happiness as a thing of negations—the absence 
of certain evils recurring diurnally—you may 
be assured that this typical man or woman has 
suffered experiences so crushing and bitter, that 
any surviving’ vitality suffices for endurance 
only, and prompts no more to action. 

When I mention, therefore, that to me—Ellen 
White—existence had degenerated into a some- 
thing capable of extorting the bare, sullen emo- 
tion of endurance only, I have told all I have 
the heart to tell. Were I to relate the series of 
facts from which this state of being was educed, 
you would be prodigal of sympathy, perhaps, 
for which, at the time, I might have been grate- 
ful; but how? Though we shower fairest blooms 
upon the dead, I fancy they are still indifferent; 
and the dead past of my life is ‘just as insensible 
to any gift of tear, or word of sorrow. ‘ 

When the wheel of circumstance, which is 
Providence, threw me into ‘the society of Mr. 
Bronson, who said, ‘I am seeking a teacher for 
my little daughter, Madge—will you come? If 
we suit one another, the arrangement will be a 
permanent one.” I was'as glad asa creature, 
so spent and weary of emotion as I, could be of 
anything. 

Mr. Bronson met. me at the railroad station 
with a ‘Bless my soul, Miss White! so you're 
really here.” Just as if I were the last being 
in the world he expected, and as if he had been 
waiting nearly two hours, asI presently learned, 
for a totally different person. 

The house, before which we presently alighted, 
was a whole-souled—in my theory even houses 
have souls—hospitable-looking mansion, with 
wide doors standing open, that seemed to invite 
entrance from the passer*by; and ‘a charming 
old-fashioned garden in place of a lawn, so run- 
ning over with flowers that they were fain to 
climb the palings, and nodding their. pretty 
heads, say gayly, ‘*How.d’ ye do? We’ re very 
glad to see you.” 

Mrs. Bronson, a mild-featured, low-voiced 
woman, repeated to me exactly what the flowers 
had just said at the garden-gate, and then called 
Madge, bed pupil that was to be. 





From some unseeg recess 8 small figure came 
toward me, regarded me with large, discerning 
eyes; then, apparently contented by the survey, 
slipped a slim hand | into mine, and declared in 

a clear, ringing voice, “I am’ glad you are to 
be my teacher, Miss White.” 

That wee hand, that fresh, young voice, made 
some inmost chord of being vibrate within me. 
Darling, when’'you read this, know that the 
warmth that crept into my chilled heart that 
day has never left it—that the woman, Madge, is 
yet dearer to me than the child! 

“Show Miss White to her room, pet,” pre- 
sently requested Mrs. Bronson.’ With the light, 
springing step of oné to whom ranging through 
wood and field, and over hills is familiar pas- 
time, Madge led the way. 

Fatigued from my journey, I followed more 
leisurely, and noticed; as we descended, how 
wide and airy the halls were, and wondered at 
the scent of flowers floating through them. 

I stopped at the first landing to look at a 
great clock in a large, wooden ease, which time 
had hardened to ebony; for to me, city born 
and city bred, it was a curiosity inviting inves- 
tigation. 

As I regarded it, its loud, cheery tick seemed 
to iterate the welcome I had received below. 
Indeed, ‘so hearty and genial. affair of a ciock 
was it, that I could have shaken hands with it 
upon the spot; but reflecting that such a pro- 
cess would be more damaging to it than gratify- 
ing to me even, I refrained, and followed Madge, 
who, turning her head, remarked, “Clumsy old 
thing, isn’t it? But we all love it dearly. It 
has been in our family—oh! nobody knows how 
Nong. ” 

Nor was the old clock the only thing that 
struck ‘me with a sense of quaint, delightful 
oddity. The kindness that I, a stranger, re- 
ceived from strangers utterly amazed me. That 
people, to whom I was entirely unknown, should 
call upon me and appear to take a genuine in- 
terest in my welfare, seemed like a taste of the 
“primitive, pastoral ages.”” In. fine, I had not 
been long with the Bronsons before I could say 
of them and their surroundings what Jane Eyre 
said of Rochester, “they suited me to the finest 
fibre of my nature.” 

I made another diseovery as well, which was, 
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that the child, Madge, was virtuel mistress of 
the mansion. She held the reins lightly, how- 
ever, and was not, for a wonder, the least 
spoiled... There was not in, the whole world 
jasson, her mantle-shelf, embalmed the choicest 
spirits of the.garden to make the whole year 
sweet for her. She slept in scented sheets of 
finest linen. The’ gilt, dove sbove her window 
let fall from its bill curtains of the most deli- 
gate lace; and if a certain simplicity, not with- 
out a latent touch of dignity; pervaded the rest 
of the household artangements, whatever ap- 
pertained to Madge herself, was dainty enough 
for @ princess, 

This was scarcely strange, however, for she 
was the only child now... There had been an- 
other, she told me, with her,sweet child-mouth 
all ina tremble-—q brother Edward. He had 
been captain of a vessel thet sailed to the In- 
dies; but tquched at Cuba most frequently. 

There were trophies. of his journeyings scat- 
tered throughout the house. Huge conches, 
whose opaline linings might. have been fur- 
nished by a sunset; branches of rare coral, and 
cases of tropical birds saluted one everywhere. 

*There never was 4 better boy than my Ed- 
ward,” Mrs. Bronson told me, with, a sigh ;. ‘+ but 
he made one mistake,” she added, with a dole- 
fulshake of the head, ‘‘he married a foreign 
Voman.’’ Sito» 

“Yes, indeed,” broke in Madge; ‘‘she was a 
Spanish Senorita. Just to think of my having o 
sister-in-law way off.in Cuba, where the oranges 
tnd bananas come from, and where it.is always 
wmmer! If I could only see-her! If, brother 
Edward had lived I, should; he promised, to 
bring her with him the very next trip;, If 1 
could only see her,” she finished longingly, 

Within the next fortnight Madge’s wish was 
 gtatified, for,, unannounced by letter or mes-; 
senger, the Senora.Engracia Juana Anita Bron- 
a brought. the. bloom and luxuriance of the 
topics into our quiet New England life. 

She was, what would generally be designated 
4 “splendid woman,” ; ‘That, is, she, was large, 
moved about with stately grace, had handsome 
Spanish eyes—capable of a limited range of ex- 
pression—and a slow, luxuriant life of her own, 
Which disdaining action; yet found expression 
im her very repose. 

She brought with her a maid, whose name, 
Paquita, describes her ag well as I can hope 
do, She was swarthy, pungent, vivacious, 
gay in the matter of bodices, and fond of twink- 
ling the long rings of red coral pendent from 
her small dusky ears. As great a contrast in 





the way of » servant as could be presented to 
our two domestics, Jarvis and Dorothy, whe 
had been man and wife these twenty years, and 
were ss staid and sober as two mortals well 
could be. 

We were to have gone to the sewing-society 
that day—an institution upon which the good 
ladies of the parish expended their superfluous 
time and heneyolence in supporting—and Mrs. 
Bronson had said to me, with a sigh, ‘‘ How is 
it. some. people; can meyer speak of a minister 
without sighing? I shell make you acquainted 
with our minister, Miss White; a dear, heavenly- 
minded young man. You will like him, I'm 
sure,” j 

But the new arrival changed everything. Mrs. 
Bronson could not leave her guest. Madge, 
fascinated by this new experience, would not, 
though coaxed by Ellen White, who, vilely 
timid, dreaded being sent’ alone—which event 
came to pass; Mrs. Bronson said some one must 
represent the family—** Wouldn’t I, please?” 

I went, glad, after all, to (get well rid of the 
bustle attendant upon this new arrival. After 
all, people had become accustomed to me now, 
and I should have a quiet time to myself, think~ 
ing my own thoughts and following my own 
desires. 

A nondeseript article fell to my share, upon 
which I sat patiently sewing, wondering some- 
times what induces sewing-societies always to 
cut, their garments after some unearthly and 
complicated pattern, which they delude them- 
selyes into believing is a marvel of simplicity; 
and stopping to listen sometimes to the little 
rillg of talk circling and\eddying around me. 

Suddenly a hush came upon the buzzing and 
humming. Somebody said, «Mr. Hill has come,” 
and the young ladies all made themselves very 
straight, and looked as if they were saying, 
“prunes and prisms” to themselves. 

, “Ll, take. a look by-and-by,’” I remember 
thinking to myself. So I sat with eyes on my 
work, nestled ‘into a quiet nook, quite secure 
from observation, as I thought. 

‘“«What have we here?’ said a quick, decisive 
voiee, that was yet dashed: with sweetness to 
one who had an ear for voices. 

I looked up to see a face dark, and yet bright, 
somewhat to be feared, yet certainly to be 
trusted; 

‘¢‘What have we here?’ repeated he, taking 
up the work-box which I had put beside me in 
@ little recess, Does he mean me, or the box? 
puzzled I... He set the doubts at rest by drawing 
up a chair beside me, and taking possession of 
the ‘box, began leisurely to inspect its contents. 
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As ‘he did so, a secret pang shot from my 
heart into my cheek and reddened it—for this 
woman’s trifle was the only visible thing in my 
possession that linked me to a dead memory—a 
hope forever crushed. : 

Yet had I dared to keep it—dainty affair of 
sandal-wood, inlaid with’ pearl, violet velvet 
inside, and furnished upon a tiny, but perfect 
scale with all womanly conveniences. Mr. Hill 
having taken out each article separately and 
inspected it, returned each to its place; then 
regarding me intently, said; 

“Nature has made you a Sybarite, Miss 
White.” 

“And necessity has made me what you see,” 
I returned quietly, once more my pale, calm 
self. 

“Ay, what I see; and who knows,” musingly, 
“but that I am the only'one in the room who 
sees you as you are.” 

It wasn’t right, I know. I repented of it pre- 
sently; he was a minister, I should have been 
more respectful. But his keen, incisive gaze, 
his quiet assumption that in this brief time he 
had fathomed my woman’s experience, nettled 
me, and I retorted quickly, 

“Tf you understand me so well, Mr. Hill; you 
will know that I am content to sit here quietly 
by myself; and you had best seek those who 
will appreciate you better.” 

He went away then; and I began to wonder 
if he had read that tiny legend within my little 
box—just a quaint lettering enclosed in ara- 
besque—To E. W., from R. G. Those dark, 
keen eyes—I feared no’ secret was safe from 
them. At all events, I had offended him, and 
he would take care not to seek me again. Had 
I not read pride—minister as he was—in the 
dark, bright face? 

Nevertheless, when it was time to go home, 
who should stand ready to help me into the 
light wagon, in which Jarvis had driven me, but 
he. Touching me lightly on the shoulder, he 
said kindly; almost tenderly, “Is' your’ shawl 
quite thick enough, Miss White—the night- 
dews are so heavy now?” 

As he spoke, he stood in the moonlight, show- 
ing a clear, pure face, with just now a wistful 
look. about the mouth and eyes that I could 
searcely interpret. 

I found myself saying, ‘‘The parsonage is on 
our way, Mr. Hill. May we leave you there?” 

He smiled like a girl, I thought, who is 
pleased and doesn’t care to hide it, and sprang 
in lightly beside me. What charm was in the 
moments that made them fly so quickly? And 
what new feeling of content was this that 





knocked at my ‘weary, weary heart, asking, 
“May I come in?” 

“This is the parsonage,” said Mr. Hill, as we 
stopped before a Gothic cottage set in a mass of 
shrubbery—its pointed ‘roofs and gables fretted 
by the moonlight, and making a pleasant pie- 
ture, not devoid of antique grace as he stood 
regarding it. 

«Oh, ‘would you ‘view’ Melrose aright!’” 
laughingly quoted Mr. Hill. Then, sobering 
down, he looked up at me as we parted, and said, 
“My parsonage, like some women’s faces I wot 
of, bears the moonlight bravely. You cannot im- 
agine, Miss White, what rarely sweet lines, for 
instance, this same moonlight brought out in 
your face. I watched’ you coming this distance, 
and though I know you'll rebel, I must tell I 
feel better acquainted with you than ever. 
Good-night.” Then so softly I scarcely heard, 
“Good angels guard you.” 

When I arrived at Mrs. Bronson’s, I found the 
household quite thrown off their usual track hy 
the phenomenon of this foreign existence, so 
entirely unlike their own. The Senora, dis 
daining the bed dedicated to her use that graced 
the spare bed-room, an enormous puff of snow 
and lace, straightway ordered a hammock to be 
swung from the ceiling, and reclining therein, 
consoled herself for the fatigues of traveling by 
smoking an endless succession of cigarettas. And 
this was but one of the luxurious phases of tro- 
pical life with which our newly-arrived guest 
bewildered our household, heretofore conducted 
upon strict New England principles. 

But if the rest of us were bewildered by the 
strange ways of this foreign exotic so suddenly 
transplanted into’ our midst, so was not the 
child Madge. 

I wondered often from whom she had in- 
herited her impassioned ideality and imagina- 
tive temperament. Not from her father, cer- 
tainly; and I could scarcely believe from her 
mother. Yet who can giiess from a faded rose 
what it might have been in its freshest bloom’ 

However this might be, Madge literally re- 
veled in the Senora, and her swarthy attendant 
dama Paquita. Their Southern vivacity and 
grace; their tropical mingling of insousance and 
abandon, seemed to bestow contrast and color 
upon the child-life hitherto so quiet and coolly 
tranquil, save in the sphere of its own romantic 
imaginings. 

I saw, moreover, that this Spanish sister-in- 
law of hers excited Madge strangely, and fasci- 
nated her absolutely. This was especially the 
case when the Senora was in 2 moed particularly 
gracious, At such times she would call Madge 
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to her side, shower upon her caresses and com- 
fis; and finally, taking her guitar, would tinkle 
some languishing) Jove-song, or melodious ro- 
mance; and. Madge, through all, would watch 
her with still observant, eyes, fascinated, ab- 
sorbed, but never thoroughly approving, even 
when best delighted. | i 

Did the child, with her keen sensé of tight 
and, wrong, learning early from the stern cate- 
chisms of her! forefathers that to fear God is 
the “whole duty .of man;” dimly understand 
that she who, thus excited her admiration was 
a creature who lived for the present: only, own- 
ing no law, save that of inclination; and if good 
at all, was so by chaticé, never from principle? 

A few w@rds as to the relations which had 
sprung up between myself and our visitor. We 
were as antagonistic as the antipodes. So 
utterly diverse in feeling ‘and temperament, 
that I could not help watching her with the 
interest, cold yet keen, wé are apt to accord to 
these essentially different from ourselves. 

During the first: stage of our acquaintance, 
the Senora had beamed upon me quite gra- 
ciously, supposing me at least to be a relation 
of the family; but when, she discovered I was 
simply her sister-in-law’s»governess, her arro- 
gant Spanish pride asserted itself. From hence- 
forth contemptuous glances, insults, veiled, but 
exasperating, and slights, small, but ‘piercing 
like needles, were directed to me. 

. One day, as I sat quietly making ‘some little 
birthday trifle, intended: for child Madge, my 
very silence attracted one of the insults she was 
ever so ready to level at my very inoffensiveness ; 
for by being a quiet thing of negations, I hoped 
to escape remark, and to pursue the tenor of 
my way unnoticed. 

The woman sat and fanned herself with indo- 
lent, grace; chatting with the others when it 
Pleased her, flattering them with soft caressing 
nothings, and laughing gayly at the odd: mis- 
takes they made in striving to learn her native 

ge. 

Presently, bending :hér black, liquid moons 
of eyes full upon me with a glanee of concen- 
trated contempt, she éaid, slowly, ‘“Mees El- 
laine Vite, I tell you vat:you are. You are 
born of de snow and: ice...Even my sun of 
Cuba could never warm you. And I tink very 
much zat no one has loved.you, and no one aall.” 

Why should her insolence: hurt’ me so? My 
whole woman's nataré arose and protested. 
But I was not the thing ofisnow and ice she 
imagined me. I called past passion, past agony 
to disprove the assertion. But mot aloud, only 
in the depths of my soul. Quietly gathering up 





my work, Lleft the room, and donning bonnet 
iand shawl, fled from that insolent presence into 
the open air to cool my cheek, hot with this last 
insult. i 

Let’ me ;tell you how strangely that day 


shifted and changed. A ‘day that brought with 


crash the, past and present together; that 
maingled strangely bitterest bitter and sweetest 
sweet, in the draught it held to my lips. 

The sky was gray, a:mist disguised the dis- 
tant hills; the rain fell in a fine, penetrating 
drizzle.. Regarding nothing, I walked on,.look- 
ing, I thought to. myself, like something born 
of mist and vapor, for my dress was gray from 
head to foot;.and my face quite pale enough, I 
suspect, for a phantom. 

The mist became a fog, when suddenly out 
of it two strong hands grasped me, a stalwart 
form loomed up, a pair of flashing, stecl-like 
eyes, beneath a halo of living, golden hair, met 
my gaze—Ralph Granger! Sent by démon or 
angel—which? 

Oh, memory of a far-away night! when, in 
the flush of girlhood, I had stood in an enchanted 
garden, whose every tree bore a many-colored 
fruitage of light—amber, and rose, and violet; 
the air heavy with sweet scent of flowers, sound 
of music, and, above all, this man catching me 
by the hans even as I ran, and ravishing my 
soul from me by the tenderest words that ever 
beguiled a woman’s heart! 

Then I thought: hima god come down. I 
found too soon that he was a man stained, dis- 
honored, unfit for the association of any woman 
who meant to be pure and good. So 1 wrenched 
my heart from him, and fled; for, whatever he 
was, he loved me—and so was dangerous. I 
had thought myself secure; but here I was in 
his grasp, and something assured me I should 
not easily escape. 

“Oh,-any little Ellie!” he murmured, in that 
sweet, sweet voice I had loved so well to hear; 
“how changed you are—how pale and. wan! 
You have loved me all this'time, I know!” 

A great and sore temptation beset me. Here 
was love offered'me. I was thirsty—maddened; 
let me drink, though the draught should pre- 
sently turn to gall upon my lips! 

The man saw the:look of relenting in my face 
—saw the hungty longing for love in my eyes; 
and dropping ‘my hands, then opened wide his 
arms, and, with: broad chest heaving, cried, 
“Come, little Ellie! You are mine, and you 
know its” ; 

A’ prayer for widuin this great temptation, 
and then, with a cry that was scarcely like any 
human ‘sound, such shrillness and anguish was 
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im it, I fled;:even as I had done! once before— 
fied; like a wild thing, through tHe storm and 
gathering darkness. 

A man’s hand once more ined mé}! but 
this ‘time it: was to succor: It was Armand 


Hill who held me, soothed me; opened thé stone- 
gate, and led me up thé garden-path into the 


parsonage. 

He said that out of the storm a woman’s voice 
had -pierced: his ear; that, strained and dis- 
cordant as it was, he had yet known it for niine. 
He ‘asked nothing, but with his own hands 
kindled a fire, warmed me, gave ime wine, and 
said to me such tender, beautiful words that 
my heart gathered rest and comfort, and I was 
no more forsaken. ‘ 

Lastly ; when the storm had somewhat abated, 
he brought me home safe and warm, quiet and 
most peaceful; and when’ ke left me, I sent a 
prayer after him into the night, that at his 
need Christ might suecor him, even as he had 
succored me. 

““T have invited Mr. Hill to mect my daughter- 
in-law,” said. Mrs. Bronson to me a few days 
afterward. Then she murmured, pensively, 
“I. do hope her outlandish ways won’t shock 
him; poor, dear young man!” 

I told her that I thought ‘his nerves were of 
firmer material than she gave him credit for. 
But she shook her head doubtfully, and elung 
to the belief that ministers were made.of more 
fragile material than other men. 

So that afternoon I took up my abode in the 
best parlor—a room especially dedicated to thé 
use of company. It differed from the rest of 
the house in a more abundant display of shelle 
and corals; and. the birds that perched them- 
selves on every ‘coin of vantaige,” were gayer 
of plumage here than elsewhere; and looked 
80 surprisingly alive, that one expected them 
every moment to break into a merry twitter of 
song. 

I was thinking how pleasant it all was, and 
feeling a little flutter somewhere, at the thought 
of seeing Armand Hill, when something flashed 
athwart my gaze. Bewildered, I looked up. 
Had the queen of the sunset glided into the 
room upon the last ray ef suhlight?» And did 
she stand before me, haughty, imperious, ii a 
robe of golden-colered gauze? Whilefrom brow, 
and neck, and arm, streamed dazzling prismatic 
lasters—miniature suns of diamonds, stars of 
blood-red rubies. 

The fancy passed, and at once I knew it was 
the Senora, decked in her ancestral jewels, that 
met my gaze. 





Seveeping by me with magnificent contempt, 


— 


she lounged “in indolent state upon the divan. 
Here Madge entering, ran to her with a ery 
of delight, ‘exclaiming, “How beautiful you 
are!—how grand! Like some wonderful pie- 
ture!” Then ‘fingering the jewels, she ques 
tioned, Will ‘you sometime let’ Madge wear 
them; just to see how I'd look’ in'such fine 
feathers ?” 

But ‘the haughty woman gustied the child 
from her, éxclaiming,*To break and lose dem, 
‘eh? Vat for you take me—a fool?” 

Madge, ill-accustcmed to such refusal, threw 
back her spirited head, then taking a seat at 
my féet, said; half to mé, half to herself, «She 
is beautiful and grand, bat not generous. If 
you had diamonds and rubies, Mis® White, you 
would care'no more forthem than bits of glass? 
You are my own true-love, ‘after all;:and I’d go 
through the world for your sweet sake, as it 
says in (he song.” 

Here Armand Hill came in, and the Senora 
straightway set herself to charm him. She 
said pretty things to him, in her broken Eng- 
lish, assumed an attitude, and tinkled love- 
ditties and romances upon her guitar, casting, 
meantime, sidelong glances at me, evidently 
deriving much pleasure: from the conviction 
that I envied her,’ and ‘was insanely jealous of 
her superiority. 

Mr. Hill sat beside her, jested with her, 
showed what he had never shown to me— 
courtly politeness; read: her through with his 
dark, keen eyes, in which, forthe first time, I 
saw @ light most cynical; and, by-and-by, came 
over, and leaning down, said softly, “I am 
going to say to’ you what Madge was saying 
when I came in; “You ate my own true love 
after all; and I'd go through the world for your 
sweet sake.’”’ 

“He is jesting with me now," I'thought, with 
@ pang; but, looking up, I saw the cynical light 
was.gone; afrare tenderness shone in its place, 
and I dared not disbelieve him, 

The next day Madge came to me with some 
wonderful tale she had gleaned from Paquita, 
respecting the Senora’s jewels; how her ancet~ 
tors had’ been pirates; how they*had come by 
these same-rubies vand: diamonds in some un- 
lawful and cruel way; arid how, at some future 
day, the wraith of their some time’ possessor, 
would certainly appear and claim them again. 
I put the whole thing by as an idle tale; but I 
séw it had taken strong hold of Madge’s fancy; 
and, to'be candid, I felt a little shiver of saper- 
stition myself at the relation. 

_ The'mysterious élement in Senora’s history, 
which -had thus come to the knowledge of 
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Madge, appeared to: give iadded zest) to the 
interest which she had :excited in the ehild’s 
mind. This was especially the case when the 
Senora was arrayed.in the ornaments of pira- 
‘tical derivation;.at which times Madge was apt 
to regard her with a curious compound of feel- 
ings expressed in her face. 

Indeed, this very thing begah to trouble me 
exceedingly. Madge, of late, had began to roam 
strangely. She became restless, irritable; and 
nothing seemed to soothe her so effectually as 
long rambles.in the open air. |; : 

I had to call to mind old theories of tempera- 
ment, viz., that certain persons earry with them 
an occult atmosphere, by which ‘a. peculiar 
mould of organization may be disturbed and 
influenced to its harm. Knowing Madge to be 
an exceptional child, I was about to extend the 
application of this theory to herself and the 
Senora, when a terrible reality, that ‘scattered 
all theories to the wind, befell me. 

The Senora put off her ancestral jewels, one 
night, and the next they were no: were to be 
found. This was bad enough; but whén, with 
eruel Spanish hate, she dared assail a choicer 
jewel—my fair name—deelaring that I, and no 
one else, had taken them, I sat. down a:woman 
too crushed to. speak or move, trying in vain to 


Treason upon the horrible calamity that had be-: 
fallen me. 

“At last, gathering up my strength, I went 
about my daily duties. .I did not know that 
any believed the charge; but there was no peace 
more for me, if even a breath filmed the clear 


surface of my life. I must be as clear before 
man. as before angels, 

Did he, Armand Hill, know of the charge? 
When I met him, should I read surprise and 
distrust in his eyes, God help me—that would 
be too much! So I resolutely shunned: him; 
end when he came to ‘the house, was nowhere 
to be found. 

Days passed cn, and the lost jewels were still 
missing; and as I passed wearily up and down 
the stair-case, I looked longingly at the great 
clock on the landing, whose genial appearance 
had so caught my faney on my first arrival, and 
thought that, perhaps, it hed beheld the mid- 
night thief creep stealthily up the stair-case, and 
glide away with the missing treasure. If it 
would only speak! But it had confined itself 
' merely ticking jits sentiments for too many 
years to alter its.coutse at this late day. But, 
as it counted out the hoursiand mixutes with a 
hearty good-will that:mever tired, I fancied I 
could discern beneath it all an undercurrent 
of cheer that would not let me quite despair. 


ispangles. 





Then astrange tale began to circulate through 
the household, of a glittering shape that flashed 
im the’ shrubbery at night, and which, laugh it 
down a8 wé might, sent a shiver of superstitious 
dread through us all, making the girl Paquita 
patter prayers over herrosary, muttering frag- 
ments) of sone: fearful. history, in which the 
missing jewels played.a conspicuous part. 

After one of these scenes I went in search of 
Madge; her presence would, perhaps, dispel the 
nameless dread:creeping over me. As I opened 
the door of her room,.a peculiar, unfamiliar 
fragrance greeted me. Madge was not there. 
Outlying on her dressing-table were several 
sprays of flowers thrown down at random. 

I took them in my hand; they were strange 
blossoms, certainly; large, of a brilliant, creamy 
white, and im the center ‘a spot of vivid red, 
like. a drop of blood.. They must have been 
gathered where the dew fell heavy, for it was 
élustered thickly upon them in large, clear 
Bear with me, reader; but the glow 
of the red, the sparkle of the dew, were a sick- 
ening reminder of the missing diamonds and 
rubies. ; 

At this Madge came in,.and, holding a spray 
of flowers aloft, I asked, 

‘Where did you get these, Madge?” 

‘Why, I found them here when I arose this 
this morning, and thought you had placed them 
there.”’ , 

‘Bat I did not, Madge, dear.” 

And the mystery remained unsolved. 

In the meantime it was August—sultry and 
oppressive beyond preeedent, The days passed 
by, wrapped in murky gloom, and closing with 
brassy sunsets, hung low down in the horizon; 
and Madge, strangely fatigued and restless, an 
unfathomed mystery within the house, a name- 
less dread without, 

‘*T shall say no lessons to-day, Miss White,” 
said Madge, impatiently, on a morning peeu- 
liarly murky and trying to a sensitlve organiza- 
tion; “you must walk with me instead.” 

I looked at the child’s face—the transparent 
skin showed evéry purple vein that traversed 
it, and the eyes were heavy and weary... 
would not gainsay her, in this’ state, so Ipput 
on my bonnet and went. 

“We will follow a new path to-day,” said 
Madge. So, with a quick, nervous step, she 
preceded me. 

We wandered past bits of marshy land, bright 
with cardinal flowers; and through copses dark 
and cool, until we came:where rocks in heavy 
boulders were piled high on either side, shew- 
ing through clambefing vines and many-hved 
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moss, mellow ‘tints of purple, and gray, bet 
yellow-brown. 

Suddenly Madge clutebed my hand, and wvint- 
ing upward, exclaimed, ‘Oh, Miss White! see, 

gee!”’ 

There, on the very cnntide of the rocks, and 
trailing over their sides in pendulous, creamy 
sprays, were the mysterious ‘blossoms ‘I had 
found on Madge’s' dressing-tablei 

Devouring them with my'eyes, I exclaimed, 
“These, assuredly, are the very flowers! But 
what mortal foot go agile as to enable its pos- 
sessor to pluck»them? I think we alone 
oould perform the feat.” 

A strange clairvoyant look came into the 
child’s eyes, as with a little mocking isugh she 
answered, ‘Oh, Ill tell you! ‘A bird brought 
them to me—a bird with a red breast, like my 
sister-in-law’s lost rubies, and eyes shining like 
diamonds.” 

«Hush, Madge! you pain me,” I interposed; 
and in a moment her arms were about me, and 
she asked my forgiveness. 

‘‘Though you have no'reason to mind,” she 
added, ‘‘no one believes what my sister-in-law 
was so naughty as to. say of you.” 

Clasped close in those loving arms, was it by 
intuition, or some flash of reasoning; too in- 
stantaneous to be analyzed, that the secret was 
revealed’ to me? At all events, in that: brie? 
interval I understood how the flowers, waving 
there above us; were transported to Madge’s 
dressing-table, and dimly discerned a thread of 
light that would lead mie to the missing jewels. 

As I wended my way home in a quiet of 
intense thought, whom should we meet hut 
Armand Hill. Madge stopped. to speak with 
outstretched hand; but, with a quick bow, I 
passed by him like the wind, yet not so swiftly 
but that I caught a keen arrow of reproach, 
shot ftom his eyes into mine. “Never mind!” 
thought I to myself. “Courage, Ellen White! 
Ere long you may show the tenderness that 
glows at your heart for the man‘'who rescued 
you in your time of sorest need, and clasp his 
dear, kind hand without a shadow of self-re- 
proach.” 

That night I left my door wide open, deter- 
mined nothing earthly should pass without my 
consciousness. One—two nights I slept a sleep- 
leas vigil in vain. The third, worn out, f slépt 
a brief, light slumber, from which. l awoke with 


a start, feeling, rather than hearing, that some-. 


iting had flitted by in the darkness. 

‘With heart beating violently I lighted my 
lamp, and presently was in Madge’s' room. As 
‘Iyhad more than suspected, it was empty. With 


. 


swift; unpausing steps I aroused the house, and 
in‘a short 55g of time we were all assembled 
below. ‘ 

I was engaged in soothing Mre. Bronson, who 
was quite overcome, when the Senora, followed 
by Paquita, made her appearance, half awake, 
and swearing mildly’ in “her native tongue at 
being disturbed at such an unseasonable hour. 

Then Mr. Bronson—Jarvis hovering in his 
wake, lantern in hand—looked in at the door- 
way, saying in his'hearty; cheery way, “Bless 
my soul! good people, there is no occasion for 
alarm!) We’ll find the child, never fear!” And 
so left us shivering and nervous. 

It-would never do to sit there by the light of 
that one small lamp. ‘So I lit the wax-tapers in 
the sconces until the room was full of light; 
then placed myself near the door ready to catch 
the slightest sound. We made a curious group 
sitting there, speechless, hardly breathing; 
while the night without, wrapped in sultry 
stillness, seemed watching and waiting also. 

The Senora reclined, in her customary fashion, 
upor. the lounge, her heavy black hair falling 
in coils ‘and* braids almost to the ground, 
while Paquita waved over her a fan of crimson 
plume; and to beguile the time, her, mistregs 
made cigarettas, and smoked them, half awake. 

How long we sat thus, waiting, would be diffi- 
cult to say. To measure time by emotion is 
ever an impossible task. At any rate, I was 
ithe first to hear the outer door swing softly 
open, and the light footfall that followed. As 
I snatched up my lamp, they all started to their 
feet and hurried after me. 

At the end of the wide, long hall, coming to- 
ward us, was the child Madge, a scarf she was 
fond of wearing floating about her bare shoul- 
ders. 

Wandering out into the darkness, had the 
night become enamored of her young beauty, 
and adorned it with a shower of stars? Ad- 
vancing my lamp, its’ flame’ was straightway 
absorbed, then thrown back in streams of pris- 
matic lustre and ruddy shafts of light. I com- 
> prehended, simultaneously, that the missing 
jewels were found; and that the eyes of Madge 
were fixed somnambulistio—the eyes of one 
who walks in her sleep. 

Of this first discovery the Senora became 
awaré as soon as I, for with a cry she sprang — 
forward—the immemorial Spanish greed gleam- 
ing in her eyes—atid would have torn her jewels 
fromthe child;) but with an arm nerved by ex- 
citement I held her back. 

With weary steps Madge passed up the stair- 





casey and paused before the great clock, for 
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which I had always cherished such a friendly 
liking. After all, my belief had been correct— 
a chimera of the brain, as it had seemed. The 
old clock had been able to explain, all along, 
the mystery which had so puzzled us all, and 
been the source of such keen anguish to me. 

With familiar hand Madge touched the ebon 
ease, and straightway a compartment disclosed 

’ itself, in which she carefully placed the jewels; 
then, sighing wearily, passed on. 

The child’s constant feeling of weariness was 
now accounted for. I shuddered to think of 
her, poor child! wandering out in the night, 
mimicking the stars, with the glistening orna- 
ments she wore, and climbing rocky heights in 
her waking moments inaccessible. 

Of old, fabulous virtues attached themselves 
to precious stones., But, like all things else in 
evil hands, their influence may change, and 
they may imprison imps ef mischief, that bring 
disaster wherever they may go. And if the 
gems are the price of bleod?—but I am foolish 
to attach importance to Paquita’s story, 

The next day the Senora and her maid de- 
parted, for they felt they had outstaid their 
welcome. They had no sooner gone than the 


duds that had veiled the sky so long fell in 
drenching sheets of rain, leaving a dome of 


crystal clearness behind, while the air became 
eee more cool and life-giving. 
The weeks passed. by in sweet procession— 
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for out of disaster and gloom God had thrown 
down to me one of his most blessed gifts, a good 
man’s love—until they brought the choicest time 
of all the year—-Christmas day. For me there 
was a wonderful light on sea and land. What- 
ever others thought, I knew the light wreaths 
of snow that gleamed on every tree were gar- 
lands thrown, down by the angels in honor of 
their King. The bells that chimed through the 
air were harbingers of peace and joy; for the 
quaint Gothic parsonage was.to be my home 
henceforth—my happy, hallowed home. So 
every room therein was bright with holly, and 
warm with leaping Christmas fires, I entered 
ita happy mistress, to the chime of bells that 
seemed like angel-voices calling me to a nobler, 
better life; and a happy mistress each Christ- 
mas day has found me ever since. 

Madge has bloomed into beautiful woman- 
hood, fairer and dearer every year, making an 
atmosphere of balm wherever she goes. 

As for me, if ever beside my hearth-stone, a 
dream of flashing azure eyes, beneath locks of 
living gold, flits around me, I clasp the hand 
that always has been so tenderly kind; I turn 
to the face that, through all those years, has 
never given me a frown; and breathing a prayer 
for that spirit, grand, if fallen—for the wan- 
derer, Ralph Granger, wherever he may be, on 
sea or land. I forget the terrible past in the 
beautiful present God has bestowed on me. 





re. al 


ETTIE. 


BY BELLE BUKER. 


Srrttxé in my qtiet chamber, 
Dreaming olden fancies o’er; 
Of the pleasant days departed, 
And dear friends I’ve loved of yore; 
See I, peering up before me, 
Such a sweetly witching face; 
Wide I ope my eyes with wonder, 
At its gentleness.and grace. 


Soon I hear a sweet voice’murmur, 
“Sister Belle, I love you so;” 

To my heart I clasp the darling— 
Cannot let the birdling go. 

Closer, closer still I clasp her, 
Lest, bird-like, her wings she try ; 

And the world’s ead shadowy hours, 
Dim the lustre of her eye. 


Now a pair of lips, like cherries, 
Ripe and luscious, rich and rare, 

Poutingly are turning to me, 
Quick to meet an older pair. 

And the pouting lips, like cherries, 
Tell to me a tale of love; 

Not in words—'tis better language— 

“Suited toimy little dove. 
Vou. XLIX.—21 





Rounded arms, so white and dimpled, 
Close around my neck etitwine; 

(I should sadly miss their clasping, 
Shouldst thou leaye me, birdie mine.) 

But in love the birdling lingers; 

’ Can I always keep her so? 

Hark! I hear, “God saves His angels! 
Canst thou keep her?» No! Ah, nol” 


Ah! my sweet and pleasant fancies! 
One by one they quickly fly, 

Like the sunbeams, when dark stormclouds, 
Shadow o’er the Summer aky; 

For I find not here, ny Ettio; 
And I mourn that it must be;- 

‘That my heart must, wake from dreaming, 
To her grave’s reality. 


Yet there comes a peace.in knowing, 
Though sweet Ettie here has flown; 
There may be a blest reunion 
For us, near the“ great White Throne.” 
In. the bright and blest hereafter, 
_ Standing near the “jasper sea,” 
I shall find my own pet birdling, 
First to meet and welcome me. 





“SUNKEN ROCKS.” 


BY JUDITH HENDRICKS. 


Dina-vona! ding-dong! rang the engine-bell, 
as the way-train dashed up to the platform at 
Brandon with its freight of bright-eyed girls, 
fretful babies, anxious matrons, young men in 
very white hats, and fathers of families taking 
Wall street into Berkshire, talking stocks im- 
cessantly. How the throng chatted and laughed, 
and lost each other as they poured out on to the 
platform! The world seemed so full of youth, 
and health, and prosperity. 

The through passengers left in possession of 
the car, proceeded to ‘settle themselves” by 
opening windows, putting down shades, chang- 
ing their seats, and generally doing all they 
could to make the day more insufferably hot, 
as people invariably do. Not quite invariably, 
after all, for one figure never moved, never had 
moved since the train left New York. A per- 
fect hand, beautifully gloved, a pink ear, and 
a glimpse of white throat, were all a thick veil 
allowed to be seen. She was leaning against 
the blind, listening languidly to the buzz of 
voices outside. **Good-by, Grey.” ‘I will go 
to papa.” ‘“‘Mamma, where is Spider?’’ ‘‘ Three 
trunks and a bag.” 

Suddenly her attention was fixed by a voice 
just at her window, which said, «‘You remem- 
ber him; graduated first; buttons his coat up to 
his throat, and puts candles on his altar, and 
all that sort of high-church thing. Well, she’s 
going to spend the summer with him—very wise 
to give people time to forget that Saratoga busi- 
mess.” ‘ 

“TI heard of it,” answered another voice. 
“«But I am not going to that part of the country; 
and I don’t think I should need your caution, if 
I were. I don’t care for those eclat women; 
why she is a perfect beacon; it’s only sunken 
rocks that are dangerous.” 

They passed on, talking of other things. The 
‘bustle went on inside and out of the car. The 
girlish figure never moved, but ear, throat, and 
averted cheek were crimson now, for it was 
herself they had been talking of. 

The Rev. Frederic, Powell paced slowly up 
and down before his pretty parsonage, with 
heavy step and ¢louded brow; and he sighed 
heavily as he drew forth, for the fiftieth time, 
his mother’s last letter. It was a thoroughly 
Seplainn erossed and recrossed with an 





all-important postscript. ‘As I wrote, my dear, 
son, we sail the twentieth, and I feel that the 

charge of Laura would be too much for your 

father’s health. Of course, I cannct allow her 

to go to watering-places with Matilda, so | 

have thought of such a charming arrangement. 

You have seen so little of each other of late, 

and a bachelor establishment must be so lonely, 

that I am sure sending dear Laura tp you will 

be a mutual advantage.” 

The more he thought of it, the more hopeless 
it seemed. His orderly little establishment in- 
vaded by a spoiled belle, cut off from her accus- 
tomed excitements, and dependent on a village 
for amusement. The last time they had met 
they had clashed on every point. She had de- 
rided his scruples and defied his authority. 
Rumors had reached him of some affair at Sara- 
toga, the year before, when people spoke harsh 
things of her thoughtlessness and heartlessness; 
but he had rarely seen her in the past four 
years. What would the parish say to her, or 
she to it? 

Luckily his dream of horrors was here ar- 
rested by the arrival of the stage, that deposited 
half a dozen trunks, a trig maid, and a languid, 
lady-like looking girl. 

Nature is nature, after all! In spite of her 
chagrin at her involuntary exile, and his dis- 
may at the invasion of flounces and frivolity, 
the sister and brother met each other with a 
good deal of cordiality. 

The first hour went off toa miracle. She had 
admired the little church from the right stand- 
point, had singled out his pet water-color at 
once, and enjoyed his hunch. Mr. Powell went 
off to a vestry-meeting much relieved. As for 
Laura, she had left New York full of indigns- 
tion and ennui; then came the mortification at 
Brandon; and with cooler thought, acquiet 
cence in the inevitable: so handing her keys to 
Julia, she went placidly to sleep. 

Mrs. Powell would have been very much sur 
prised if she could have looked in upon ler 
“charming arrangement,” and seen how well it 
really was working. 

To do Laura justice, she behaved wonder 
fully well. If she was bored she never showed 
it. She seemed perfectly content, basking i 
the sunshine whole days together, very much 
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like a little white kitten she had adopted, stag- 
nant, sleepy, and satisfied. She read theology, 
‘and every other book in the house; and when 
it rained, or occupation failed, she went to sleep 
over a French novel and a box of pralines. 

Powell felt some trepidation about the annual 
yestry-dinner before it took place; and much 
delight afterward. It was a great success. 
Julia proved a valuable addition to the par- 
sonage cuisine; and Laura took the elders 
by storm with the tact that was with her a 
talent. Their wives and daughters were not 
quite s0 much impressed; they said she was 
“sweet,” but they warmed to something like 
enthusiasm over her clothes. Mrs. Jones, whose 
little boy ruined her freshest organdie with 
jam, without drawing forth more than a placid 
smile; and Mrs. Brown, to whose interminable 
stories she had listened with heroic endurance, 
declared her ‘‘a real beauty;” but the verdict 
of the others was, that she wasn’t half so hand- 
some as her brother, which was true, and that 
she was a little white thing without any spirit, 
which was not true. 

Laura Powell was twenty-three; rather strik- 
ing, from the peculiar opaque white of her com- 
plexion, with dark, wavy hair, delicate, high- 
bred features, and a pair of large, soft, liazel 
“eyes, shaded by heavy black lashes; a very 
pretty figure, and quite perfect hands and feet. 
Her great charm lay in her clear, musical, per- 
fectly managed voice. She never sang a note, 
but she had done more with her sweet, trained 
organ, than most amateurs do with their loudest 
bravuras. ‘There was a passive, tranquil gen- 
tleness pervading all her movements, that was 
very attractive in the dog-days. 

One day bonbons and French novels came to 
an end, and then Alexander sighed for fresh 
worlds to conquer. She kept Julia all the morn- 
ing dressing her hair in various ways, when she 
was startled from this important occupation by 
the click of the garden-gate; and looking out of 
the window, she saw her brother, followed by 
& gentlemanly, rather uninteresting yeuth, evi- 
dently a divinity student. 

Iil-fated Edward Ransom! Your fate was 
settled from the hour that Miss Powell, cool 
and languid’ im white muslin and lilac ribbons, 
appeared at the dinner-table. 7 

He was @ well-meaning young man; quite 
clever, and very conceited—rather amusingly 
80. He had come up for a course of theological 
reading before he settled down toa parish. So 
he was always in and out of the parsonage; 
and Frederic, very grateful to Laura for good- 
naturedly relieving him and amusing his eleri- 





cal brother, never suspected any other attraction 
than his library. So the days passed on tran- 
quilly, and Mr. Ransom had become almost an 
inmate of the parsonage, when fate brought 
another actor on the scene. 

One morning, joining Ransom and Powell 
at the brook, Laura found a third fisherman, 
blonde and gentlemanly, with an easy air of 
society, that was very grateful to a woman 
banished from that atmosphere for the first 
time. She did not remember that he had said 
anything clever when they parted that evening, 
but he had used the commonplaces of society 
so gracefully that she did not feel the want. 
Frederic was delighted to renew his college inti- 
macy. So Major Carew and Laura became easy, 
nhoncommittal friends. Her pet cat, Minette, 
purred on_ his knee, and Ransom was not even . 
jealous!” 

One hot August morning, glancing up from 
the table in the library, Laura found Philip 
Carew leaning on the window-sill. 

«At last!” he said. ‘Here have I been, for 
twenty minutes, turning your vines into tobacco- 
plants, and drawing courage from your dark 
room and white wrapper, to face the glare and 
dust of my rooms.” 

“But for your segar you might have stood 
there all day. Will you come in?” 

“No, thank you. I wished to see Fred; and 
I have letters to write. I'll come when they 
are finished, and he at home.” 

“IT am writing myself; but Fred will be in 
soon; it will save you a hot walk to write your 
letters at his desk.” She pushed writing mate- 
rials across the table, and took up her pen. 

“A thousand thanks, most thoughtful of 
women,” he said, and swung himself over the 
window-sill. Miss Powell opened her eyes. 
Though not very powerful-looking, he seemed 
as light and strong as a leopard. The face was 
as noncommittal as the figure; the features were 
well-cut; the eyes rather cold and observant, 
as blue eyes often are; the mouth was almost 
hidden under a long, heavy blonde mustache, 
and barbe d’ Afrique; what beauty there was 
lay principally in the setting of the well-shaped 
head and slight throat. Not a very young face, 
Laura thought, as she glanced at him, after 
their pens had raced in silence for half an hour. 

Scratch! seratch! went the pens for ten 
minutes more; then both laughed as their eyes 
met. 

- Miss Powell carried the war inte the enemies 
country. 

«Who are you writing to?” she said. 

“A man—and you?” 
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+A woman.” 

“How very correct - uninteresting.” 

‘Meaning, I suppose, ‘that: I'am apna and 
you uninteresting!” ‘ 

“The fault lies with me; then, certainly not 
with my subject.” 

She crossed her white arms on the table, 
bending forward with an:imploring look in her 
dark eyes, and a sudden, syren-like softening 
of her voice. 

‘What are you writing about? Show it to 
me, please!’ she said 

Carew leaned back and examined her e¢riti- 
cally. ‘Please!’ he:mimicked. ‘No wonder 
poor Ransom.” »Miss Powell took up her pen 
with a gesture of annoyance. | ‘‘I won't be. in- 
timidated or, wheedled,”’ he went on. ‘Letter 
for letter—is not-that a fairexchange?”’ 

Her eyes met his quite frankly and inno- 
cently; but the:¢olor she could not control xose 
slowly but perceptibly. «“Lhank you!,: L.don’t 
think I am much, interested,’’ she answered; 
then catching the major’s quiet, irritating smile, 
she, with much donsisteney, held out her hand 
for. his letter, 

_Laura’s eye glanced carelessly over.a page 
of affairs and people of whom she knew nothing, 
till she reached metal more attractive. ‘Powell 
and I fish as eagerly as in old Brandon days,’”’ 


the letter said; “but my ‘chief amusement, the 
last month, has been to watch Miss Powell's 


innocent recreation,. What -bunglers‘we men 
are!. It really annoys me to see such a perfect 
mise.en scene so. tuined by the yeun premiss ; not 
that the star is not fully equal to-both roles.. Such 
a tranquil, St,-Cecelia face,'and such: a cool, 
calculating, worldly little machine as it;covers! 
No wonder, poor boy! that: he is bewildered! 
She is qui¢k-witted enough to know that a 
hobble-de-hoy will be taken. by those indolent, 
tired, woman-of-the-world. manners, and is as 
unlike anything he ever saw before as possible. 
She really is, charming, cultivated, and: clever. 
Luckily, lookers-on see most of the game, and, 
as I said, at Brandon last spring——’’ here the 
letter stopped, 

Major Carew, on. his part, read,,‘‘One rs 
goes and another comes, very’ mueli as when I 
last wrote. | Fate. has dropped down. on us an 
old friend of Fred’s, Major Carew, le woile’”’— 
here followed a clever drawing—‘‘as you: see, 
he has thes mustache and: imperial of, Nena 
Sahib; and, as you probably don’t see, he is 
otherwise @ mild-looking gentleman of thirty- 
five, or there abouts, without any strongly- 
marked .\characteristics; never in. extremes, 





always pleasant-tempered and well-bred—the 


areas 


sort) of man which, at thirty, a woman would 
wish she had married at twenty, but at twenty 
would never fall in love with.” 

Miss; Powell and Philip Carew faced each 
other-across ithe table: | Before he eould say a 
word, Laura;rose; tore the sheet in fragments, 
and sweptoutoftheroom. Fred Powell coming 
in some time after, found Carew still staring at 
the deor, his segar out, and a hard look about 
his mouth. 

“ Almost, tired of )waiting for me?” asked 
Powell, rolling up.a scrap of paper he found on 
therfloor. ‘*There, light your segar with that, 
and listen to this.” 

Carew settled ‘himself to his segar and the 
last, Blackwood, idly) twisting and untwisting 
the taper... He was still playing with it when 
he went home-an hour afterward; but he put 
it earefully in his: pocket when he passed out. 

Miss Powell was, for once, ‘fairly ‘roused. 
The sneering tone:of her unseen critic had cut 
too deeply to beveasily forgiven. Hitherto her 
summer had brought: out: the best side of her 
nature, but at this taunt, all the darker side 
was invarms. - For a strong nature, brought up 
in a manner whose foolishness was its only con- 
sisteicy, she was not a very bad result. With 
good impulses, strong feelings, and considerable 
taient, she Had found no vent for her surplus” 
energies, save in ene direction. Mrs. Powell 
first indulged her, and then resorted to a system 
of espoinage and admonition utterly intolerable 
to the girl. She had heard she was wicked so 
often, that she never disputed the fact; received 
reprimand and exhortation with unwearying 
sweetness, and ‘silence, only. flirting more des- 
perately and more demurely—for her intense 
regard for eonventionalities and proprieties only 
equeled her utter disregard of authority. She 
had, gusts (of penitence, in which she blamed 
herself! somewhat, and the age: she lived in a 
great deal,..and).was temporarily better—and 
then followed sharp reactions, which left her 
permanently worse. | She had made one attempt 
to “+ranger’’ herself, and had mistaken security 
for strength, self-esteem for dignity.!, But one 
morning!she found her ‘Guy: Darrell’’—a very 
ordinary, individual, with a good deal of buck- 
ram ‘and boniliast, and had been ‘a little bitter 
and cynical ever since. 

«Minette! Minette! Why can’t you hit some- 
thing your own size?” 

Miss -Powell and Mr. Ransom statted and 
turned toward the gate, where Carew, with his 
back toward them, was gravely watching the 
kitten, her pink bow twisted. coquettishly under 
her ear,’ making little, graceful, spiteful .dabs 
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ata large moth on the gravel-walk, picked her 
up, and came toward them. 

“Youshould teach her to strike’ for higher 
game, Miss Laura,” he said, and he dropped 
-the kitten in ker arms, and nodded to Ransom. 
‘As he stepped over her pink dress to pass in, 
he laid a paper in her hand, whispering; “ For- 
give me for doubting the frankness of: your 
letter this morning; this proves its accuracy.” 

The paper was a singed, ragged strip. It 
was a part of Laura’s letter, which had fallen 
on the floor, and which her brother had rolled 
up for Carew to light a segar with. It said, 
“I forgot to mention @ Mr. Ransom, who is 
reading theology with my brother. I. occa- 
sionally see him when he comes to Fred. He 
seems wrapped ap in his books. Is he the Ran- 
som who is engaged to Mary Grey, that: pretty 
albino?” 

Carew was surprised to find Miss Powell 
sweet-voiced and gentle as ever attea. ‘‘AndI 

spoiled such a pretty tableau, too,” he thought, 
fairly puzzled. 

Things went on calmly for some time. | If 
Laura was vexed with the major, she only 
showed it by singing a softer song to the poor 
divinity-student. Carew smoked and watched, 
and was finally rewarded by Ransom’s con- 
fidence. ; 

Sitting at her window, in the moonlight, Miss 
Powell became aware of Major Carew and his 
segar in the orchard beneath. 

“Where is Fred—at the vestry meeting? Well, 
Ransom’s in the study, and I have walked two 
miles, over wire fences and cucumber-frames to 
warn you!” 

“What of—your destructiveness, or Mr. Ran- 
som’s designs on the furniture?” 

“Miss Powell, you have played your hand 
well; but will the Rev. Fred approve the 
game ”? : 

Laura disappeared. Carew sat down on a 
hen-coop, and waited patiently. In a few 
seconds she stood beside him. ‘You don’t 
mean——”’ she began, hesitatingly. 

“Precisely,” he answered. ‘He wishes to 
see Fred before he speaks to you... Rather an 
inconvenient piece of propriety.” , 

“Oh, Major Carew! what shall Ido?” She 
clasped her hands. ‘I never meant——” 

“Do you know: you put me in mind of my 
little nephew?” he said, meditatively, watching 
the blue rings from his séegar. ‘He: stoned a 
hot-house for hours; and when he finally broke 
®pane, was immensely surprised and shocked. 
No,” he added; almost sternly, “I don’t sup- 
Pose you meant it, any more than you meant it, 





last season, at Sharon or Saratoga, New York 
or Newport.’ The question now is, to save your- 
self and the victim at once. Go and take him 
into the garden. I promise you shall not be 
interrupted. Upon my honor,” he added, mere 
kindly, as she*moved away a few steps, and 
then came slowly back. “I believe his vanity 
will suffer more than his heart.” 

She went off quite meekly, The ‘easy inso- 
lence of the whole thing never struck ‘her till 
afterward. For fifteen minutes Carew watched ; 
then: he heard the gate snap, and Miss Powell 
came slowly back. 

“Is it over?” he asked, throwing away the 
stump of his segar. 

“T’am so sorry,” she said, earnestly, leaning 
on the trunk of the old pear-tree. 

“Lavender is very becoming,” he said, after 
a pause, touching her sash. “A coup de grace 
from such an executioner must be like Clarence's 
butt of Malmsey.” 

‘* Please,’ don’t!” 

‘Why not? Man was made to mourn!” he 
said, lightly. 

**You are very unkind!” and she turned away 
with a sudden sob in her voice. 

Carew sprang up, quite ashamed of himself. 
She tooked so pretty in her woe, and being 
wrought up to the proper point of sympathy, 
he did his best fo comfort her. The voice was 
so pitiful, and the attitude so graceful, that 
it was only when he reached his own door, that 
the thought struck him, “How much of that 
was tears, and how much handkerchief?” 

It was a grave, rather ashamed face, Miss 
Powell met in the glass when she left the 
garden. While she was pensively staring at 
the reflection, thinking it over, a change passed 
over the mirrored face. A queer little, wicked 
light came into the hazel eyes, and hovered 
around the corners of her mouth. Just then 
th candle flared up and went out.» Left in the 
dark, Miss Powell, being a young lady of the 
nineteenth century and not a heroine, went 
quietly to bed. 

Many were Frederic Powell’s suppositions 
and doubts at Ransom’s sudden departure, all 
skillfully parrie? by Major Carew, whose study 
seemed to be to shield Laura from annoyance. 

The bond of confidence was astrong one. He 
ceased teazing her, and she infused more 
warmth into her mannér. Miss Powell had not 
forgiven ‘‘sufiken rocks”—and she did not mean 
Major Carew should forget it. “She knew her 
adversary well. It was not often she played 
‘‘carte sur table;” and it was only after she had 
studied him carefully, 'that she took the role of 
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“‘ingenue.” She never mancuvred her beau- 
tiful eyes, or softened her flexible voice for his 
benefit; but she wag everything that was easy 
and natural, and a little bit pathetic. There 
was much apparent frankness in the little 
whipped syllabubs of confidenee.. She favored 
him with confidences which amounted to no~ 
thing, but which were, highly mysterious and 
bewildering, ‘ 

Carew was amused, flattered, and almost de- 
ceived—but not quite. ‘She is a delicious little 
humbug, and it’s all very nice, you know; but 
it’s not going to interfere with my meeting you 
next week,” he wrote to his companion at the 
Brandon depot. ‘“That’s an idea,” he thought, 
dropping his pen. ‘Ill go and tell her ’m 
going away.” Was he getting afraid of himself? 

As Carew stepped out of his door, he was 
met and pounced upon by Mesdames Jones and 
Brown, with an appeal to his aid. in a grand 
school picnic. His announcement of his depar- 
ture carried consternation to the two ladies, 
who had relied much on his good temper and 
energy. They hastened to Mrs. Grey’s, who 
was to help them; and here they met Miss 
Powell. : 


As Miss Powell passed quietly up to her room, 


a puff of wind brought a familiar segar-scent 
from the study. . Julia was summoned to assist 
at a recherche toilet, Well satisfied at the result, 
Miss Laura settled her scarlet cravat, and shook 
out her snowy draperies, scornfully repeating, 
**Going away, indeed!” t 

As they drew round the little ‘table, so gay 
with flowers and glass, Laura gave them ao 
sketch of the threatened fete, Fred exclaimed, 

‘And here is our best ally deserting us! Oh, 
Phil! you mustn’t go!” 

Laura’s spoon was hovering over the jelly. 
Carew heard the dull click, saw her hand trem- 
ble. 

‘* Allow me,” he said, taking it from her. As 
their hands met, she raised her lashes and gave 
him one look—such a look! half imploring, half 
startled. It thrilled through and through Carew. 
Even so the Trojan’s arrow found the vulner- 
able heel! 

Philip Carew. drew a long breath as he 
reached his house. ‘At thirty-six, after all I 
have gone through, I must be case-hardened,” 
he said. He stood a moment looking up at the 
moon; then he added a postscript to his letter. 
“Don’t expect me, Harry.,.There is to be a 
great festival, and Fred really waxed pathetic 
over my dereliction. My friend, there are 
mirages beautiful enough to follow, feeling 
them a delusion and a snare.” 





For the next three weeks everybody was in a 
bustle of preparation. Never was there a more 
efficient aid than Major Carew. He was deep 
in every one’s confidence; managed the most un- 
manageable old ladies; unraveled Laura’s most 
inextricable difficulties; and barricaded the 
Rev. Frederic’s door, saving him from all re- 
ference. 

One morning he burst into the parsonage 
kitchen, where Laura, who had caught the epi- 
demic, was surveying the preparations, with 
the news of his appointment as one of the mar- 
shals to conduct the ‘children to the grove. 
“But I am to come back with Miss Brown, and 
Fred; and .you, in the Brown ark; think what 
a come down for a marshal!” 

**Be good enough to get off that dresser, and 
take off that napkin, and stop beating those 
eggs. If you will go and see Fred, I will send 
you in some lunch.” 

“No lunch for me, thank you. I have tasted 
Mrs. Jones’ pies, Mrs. Grey’s cakes, and Miss 
Lelwyn’s custards already, besides pronouncing 
judgment on the deacon’s lemonade—and you 
scorn my assistance.” 

Laura was inexorable, and he retired to 
the study to fight his battles over again for 
Frederic’s amusement. 

Laura was beginning to feel that she had 
undertaken more than she meant. Ever since 
the night Carew had decided to stay, she had 
lost ground, borne on by his stronger nature. 
Under all the bonhomie and simplicity of his 
disposition, lay strong passions and an iron 
will. Laura was. a bold and skillful engineer; 
but her engine was running away with her: 
one effort and she would run it off the track. 

The picnic came off. By six o’clock the chil- 
dren had lost all power of eating; and Laura 
glanced from her rapidly thinning table to the 
play-ground, where Powell’s kindly smile and 
ready sympathy had drawn most of the elders 
and babies around him; and where Carew’s 
blue badge was conspicuous, starting games 
and exploring parties. 

At last Carew managed to disengage himself, 
and came up. 

“Do look at Fred!” he said. ‘The Rev. 
Cream Cheese’s popularity was as nothing to 
his!” 

«Don’t speak that way; he is worth a dozen 
of both of us.’ 

“You are quite right. You and I aro of the 
world’s children. But though he is my ideal, : 
you come closer to my sympathies.” 

‘Merci! what are you doing?” =, 

‘‘What few philanthropists do, proving my 
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sympathy practically—cutting up cold chicken 
for a very tired and rather bored young lady. 
Now will you come and have your dinner under 
those trees?” j 

Everything seemed taking care of itself; so 
she followed him to a little clump of trees, 
through which the brook rippled over its 
brown bed with odd fiecks of sunshine in it, 
for all the world like Laura’s eyes, as Carew 
told her. The shade, and silence, and cold 
chicken, were very grateful after the noise and 
glare of the afternoon. Philip fixed her a seat 
under the willow, arranged her dinner, and 
brought her water from the brook, and she 
énjoyed it all lazily and thoroughly. 

Neither liad spoken for some time. Laura 
was listening dreamily, with half-shut eyes, 
to the murmuring brook and rustling leaves. 
Major Carew, leaning against a tree, watched 
her softened, languid face. ‘‘Laura!” 

She showed no surprise, just lifted her heavy 
lashes and looked at him gravely. The sun- 
shine was subdued now, but he thought the 
shadows softer still. In his face she read the 
confirmation of what she heard in his voice. 
Trained coquette as she was, Laura felt her 
breath come quick, and her pulse spring fast 
as she listened. When he was quite through, 


she raised her head, a hard smile on her lip, a 
bitter light in her eye; but she was very pale, 
and spoke with an effort. 

“This is hardly a case requiring much sym- 
pathy or regret, Major Carew. You will soon 
rejoice at having escaped a ‘woman of that 


eclatante sort.’ The next time you select the 
Brandon depot to discuss a lady in, and the 
way-train passengers for audience, I hope you 
will mention that ‘sunken rocks’ are not the 
only dangerous ones.” Then looking at her 
watch, she added with a quick change of tone, 
“It’s long past seven—don’t you think Fred 
must be longing for succor?” 

“T begin to see,” said Carew, slowly, after a 
long pause, “‘you have taught me a lesson I 
shall not easily forget. But don’t expect me 
to thank you, just yet, for destroying the rem- 
nant of belief in womanly faith and heart, that 
has survived a good deal, and been very dear 
to me Jately. You are quite right about Fred,” 
axd raising his hat, he moved quietly away 

The sun had gone down now, and the brook 





brawled sullen and lifeless through its fringe 
of willows. Miss Powell realized the truth of 
the aphorism, “‘The next greatest misfortune 
to a great defeat, is a great victory!” 

Frederic was beginning to look a little tired, 
and hailed a deliverer in Carew, who carried 
off the boys for a game of “tag.” Laura, re- 
inforeed by some of the elder girls, at the same 
time, created a diversion among the children. 
Nobody would have thought she had just re- 
fused Major Carew. Nobody would have thought 
he’had just been refused. 

It was nearly nine o’clock before the party 
broke up, and the excited, the tired children 
were packed into the huge hay-carts and started 
for town. Then a caucus of managers was held, 
who ‘pronounced it a great success. The frag- 
ments of the feast were gathered up, and after 
every one else had started, Miss Brown, the 
Powells, and Major Carew, deserted the scene 
of action. Miss Brown installed herself on the 
front seat, and Powell held the reins; so Carew 
put Laura in behind, and took his seat beside 
her. Miss Powell leaned back, pleading a head- 
ache, while Powell and Miss Brown laughed 
over the afternoon’s adventures. : 

The road lay through a wood, the overarch- 
ing trees shutting out the moonlight. Carew 
could barely distinguish the motionless figure 
beside him. Her dress fell out on the wheel, 
and he bent down to rescue it. As he drew his 
hand back, something pattered down on it; it 
was not rain, for just then a glint of moonlight 
crept into the wagon. © 

That little dress was a revelation to Philip 
Carew! Laura made a desperate effort to con- 
ceal her face in her hands, as he bent forward 
in the dim light; but they were fast in his, and 
Carew saw the bright drops still sparkling on 
her dark lashes and burning cheeks. There 
was a ring of triumph in one‘ laugh, that fol- 
lowed unconscious Miss Brown’s droll story. 

**Go in, Phil, and wait for me,” said Powell, 
when they reached the parsonage gate. ‘I 
won’t be long.” The carryall rattled off. 

“Shall I come in?” asked Carew. 

She gave him one look, half defiant, half 
tearful, and ran into the house. _ 

And Philip Carew, closing the little gate be- 
hind him, followed her up the walk, and through 
the porch into the moonlit porch. 
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For every ill beneath the sun 
There is some remedy—or none. 


If there be one, resolve to find it; 
If not—submit, and never mind it. 





LITTLE MAY. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Trex had loved each other as boy and girl— 
been engaged for several years; and in spite of 
the quiet opposition of friends. had kept their 
youth bright by the thought of the happiness 
which should one day crown. her devotion, and 
his patience and energy, amid the. struggles 
which beset a man trying to make,a foothold 
in this hard old world. 

Then Cecil Raymond’s ambitious and in- 
triguing mother took her away, to Europe, and 
Lasley Payne was left alone to fight the battle 
on toward wealth, distinction, and that most 
glorious Pentecost of his hopes, the winning of 
his wife. _ 

But by the time another year went by he 
was doubly alone, for the dream had fallen in 
ruins at his feet, and crushed his heart under; 
and the blasted hopes mocked him as bitterly 
9s if they had been curses returned to the soul 
that sent them forth. 

No answer. to his letters; not a word from 
Cecil; no clue to her movements beyond the 
vague rumor that she was about to sell her 
beauty for a coronet—a growing a with 
American girls. 

So it ended—he could do nothing more; he 

had tried every means, nothing was left him 
now but to preserve at least the dignity of man- 
hood, and let the ver separate them, since 
she 80 willed it. 
_ Tthink he hated her for a time—hated her 
with that horrible bitterness which is only 
love misdirected. He could understand how it 
had been—the world had conquered; that de- 
ceitful old mother had carried her point. He 
knew her thoroughly, and knew that, in spite 
of the blood on which she prided herself, she 
would only have needed to have lived a century 
or two earlier, to have deliberately chosen 
for her child a golden infamy in preference to 
humble honesty. 

He hated the girl with fierce, hot love. He 
despised and made excuses for her, and cursed 
himself both ways for his folly—and then ven 
on his course. 

Life will not stand still for people. There 
is no possibility, except in rare instances, of 
giving up existence to wretchedness. There 
is a great deal else to do. Men must live— 
the — must go on. There is eating, and 





drinking, and work, and every-day aims; and 
though hearts may, break, most people learn 
to live comfortably with the fragments. And 
I suppose they stop aching at last, except when 
some chance touch stirs up the old pain ina 
numbing way. 

So Lasley Payne lived and prospered in his 
profession, and made friends; and nobody knew 
what he had lost under the waves; and it was 
not particularly romantic; and at last life would 
do very well—oh; very well! 

The second year after—almost three years, 
perhaps, I am never certain about dates—what 


‘we, call fate, without ever thinking that it is 


absolute atheism thus to misname God’s pro- 
vidence, threw May Jordan:in his way. 

Blithe May Jordan! _ Nobody ever thought of 
calling her anything but May; and she had not 
yet lived enough for any one to decide whether 
the pretty pet name, or the grave, clear-sighted 
Margaret, which she had been christened, was 
most in keeping with her character. 

It was a match which everybody approved— 
and he was attached to her. And how many of 
the marriages which have come under your 
observation have possessed any better founda- 
tion than that? 

I can tell you sincerely that he did not think 
of her money. Indeed, there was no occasion, 
for he had been successful, both as regarded 
prosperity and reputation; but he was not a 
man to have thought about it any way. He 
thought it odd enough that he should dream of 
marrying her at all—her or any; he could not 
explain. She vested him with. her pretty ways. 
Every time he heard her girlish laughter, it 
seemed to charm the mournful echoes in his 
soul. She had such caressing, womanly habits. 
She was so delicate—such an atmosphere of 
ladyhood hung about her. 

He said to himself that she was not a woman 
of intellect. So much the better! She lived on 
the surface of life, and would rest contentedly 
among the outer folds of his heart, without 
ever paining herself or him-by straining after 
dark secrets. So much the better! She was 
not imaginative or morbid. She.would be per- 
fectly content with what he had to give, and 
never dream that he had in him capabilities of 


2 being different; that, in spite of his gentleness 
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and affection, an impassable gulf swept between 
their souls. 

All this, with a man’s imsolence of pride,’ he 
felt, without acknowledging it to himself. He 
decided upon her character-according to his 
keen perceptions, and was satisfied that he had 
made no mistake. 

And she? Why she was accustomed to being 
petted, and treated like a ‘child; his’ grave, 
sweet way of doing it was the pleasantest of all. 
And the time wlicn he ‘spoke the words that 
bound them for life+the volume-words that so 
seldom receive their full significance in our 
minds. 

He had not really thought to utter them—it 
might happen some time. But that pleasant 
spring-day which ‘they: were spending out of 
town; the delicious feeling of ‘rest. that came 
over him; the idea that here-alone he could 
find repose. 

Then, too, only the night before that false 
woman had troubled his slumber. He would 


not permit even that. This pure rose-bud should 
lie on his heart and guard it‘from all a 
of her intrusion. 

Yet he had not thought to speak, 1 say; the 


words were on his lips almost before he was 
conscious. Sitting there looking at her face 
shaded by the bands of ‘soft hair; listening ‘to 
her voice; feeling the past recede, the future 
stand aloof; the whole world offering nothing 
sopleasurable as that strange content—the more 
pleasurable, perhaps, because he knew how close 
outside of it watched the old pain. 

“Will you stay with me always, May? Will 
you be my wife, and let your voice be my 
music? Will-youw soothe me when the world 
galls, and life: makes me bitter? Give’ me 
your hand, May! Do you love mé, little May?” 
And never knew how his -selfishness filled up 
those holy words—his comfort—his, repose! 
And could not even ‘pity the wild tremor of 
maidenly bashfulness that shook her very soul, 
and cried again, « to **Do you love 
me, May? 9” 

Could she answer! Die for him, yes—that 
is little!" Live for’ him, suffer for him—but 
ler a word then! And she was’ dlose to 
his heart, and he felt hers! beat; and it’ was 
® moment of restful pleasure to him and to 
her. The kiss oni her :lips was: her life’s 
Eucharist, 

Then the Litterheos and unrest swept back. 
Before the first hour was over he began to 
Wonder and think. But it was best. Yes! he 
Wes more content. She was.a child—would be 
tlways! Better so. 


4 





‘Dear little May.) My blossom, my spring- 
flower!” 

Three months of rapturous delight to May; 
three months of mingled emotions to Lasley 
Payne; then he grew impatient to end it, to 
have ‘his destiny settled—and he hurried on 
the marriage. 

He meant to do right. He was certain that 
it was full and complete happiness for her. He 
could be content, and he wads tender of her. He 
said that over and over again to his soul. She 
was like a rare flower to him—a very sunlight. 
She pleased taste and sense, and he never re- 
membered that it was a human soul he took in 
his keeping, do you understand? 

They had been married two weeks—he was 
so happy that he did not think at all; a season 
of complete rest, and May—— 

Don’t call me sacrilegious; but I can write no 
word ‘to express what it was to her, because 
there is no human one to answer; only the 
psalm that bursts from the lips of our freed 
souls, when the higher life opens,‘could express 
what I wish to portray. 

Lasley had taken a little cottage by the sea. 
The solitude had been complete—the peace 
entire; and, oh! the golden radiance of the 
summer days, with the pearly beach, and the 
molten glory of the sea stretching out fill it 
seemed to meet infinity! The wonder of the 
nights, when the moon rose suddenly, full-orbed, 
from out the waters, and beauty became an 
ecstacy of pain from the very weakness of our 
human senses. 

For the first time their-retirement had been 
intruded upon—only visitors for a few hours. 
Lasley had gone into'the house to write a letter, 
which he wished to send by one of the gentle- 
men whose holiday was over, and who found 
himself obliged to accept the dusty city streets 
once more. 

Lasley’s letter was partly written. He sat in 
the shadowy room, idly holding his pen in his 
hand, and listening, absently, to the murmur of 
voices that came up from the beach—May’s 
rippling laugh striking his ears with a pleasant 
sound. 

He was content;.he hail not thought at all. 
Surely theold life must be lost. entirely—buried 
worlds:out of sight; but he had not thought. 

His servant came in with the parcel from the 
post-office. Absently as sever, Lasley Payne 
took’ up'a letter, opened it, and began to read. 

This is not a romance; it is one of the real, 
terrible things that happen occisionally in this 
life—worse, oh! so much worse than death! 

That letter was from Cecil Raymond—written 
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from the North of Europe... Her mother was 
dead. She had learned the truth at last, she 
wrote it to him. She had never changed— 
never married. Her mother had intercepted 
their letters, convinced her of his falsehood. 
She had sunk into silence, proud as his own. 

_ She wrote now to ask him to forgive her that 
she had ever doubted; te tell him, with all 
the abandonment of a proud, generous woman 
wishing to atone, that she loved him—loved 
him! She would wait there until her letter 
was answered, 

He read it all. Reflection left his mind— 
everything was forgotten. He only knew that 
Cecil called him, and he must go. He sprang 
to his feet as if to rush away at once. Again 
the sound of voices echoed up from the beach, 
and May’s rippling laughter struck his ear 
once more. 

The whirl of insane thoughts seemed to con- 
sume years in passing through his brain. Any- 
thing appeared possible—suicide, murder! only 
to claim his stolen happiness—to avenge his 
murdered heart. 

They died; he saw what he had to do—the 
stern sense of right and justice came back. 

He wrote that letter in fragments; he wrote 
the simple truth—he was married—all-was over. 

Leave him alone; say a prayer for hin, if any 
experience can give you a perception of that 
hour. 

And then, without any respite, the ordinary 
tide of life rolled back; the guests were in the 
room; May was by his side, her hand on his 
arm, with a right to be there, not for once, but 
always—years and years, and nothing but to be 
silent and to bear; and then they tell us that 
death is the hardest thing to endure. 

When they were gone, and the pair left alone, 
May said, softly, ‘We are together again— 
together!” 

She spoke more gravely than her wont; and, 
oh! what @ terrible significance the words had 
to him! ‘ 

Together! Yes, and for life; and no sign 
could be made. Even his dreams to be watched, 
iest that name, written on the fragments of his 
heart, should escape his lips. 

She talked gayly for awhile, then said, ab- 
ruptly, “Ain’t you well, Lasley? You look 
pale.” 

“The heat—it often affects me so.”. 

She made him lie down; she would read to 
him. First she must bathe his forehead, and 
saturate his pillow with perfume. Once, in 
spite of himself, he made an involuntary move- 
ment of impatience. She did not appear to 





notice it, and while she sat reading, he thought 
to himself, though the whirl of agony went on 
all the same, how fortunate it was that she was 
blind—a, child. She would sit by his side 
during all coming time, and never dream of 
the gulf that lay between them. 

The days passed. Lasley Payne’s line of 
action was laid out; he would not vary essen- 
tially.from it, He had the strength to go 
through with what he had undertaken. He 
believed, as most men would, that his deter- 
mination was grand snd magnanimous. 

But I have my doubts. The older we grow 
the more plainly we see, that, even for our own 
daily comfort, the entire truth is wisest. If 
Payne had opened his whole heart to her when 
he wooed her, at least he would have been re- 
lieved from the burden of an eternal some- 
thing to conceal. 

But he chose his way, and he trusted to his 
estimate of her character, and believed that he 
could make her happy, in spite of his own 
misery; and that she would rest tranquilly his 
child-wife—his little May, as he was fond of 
calling her. 

The days passed ; the ordinary routine of life 
went on; the intense heat lasted, so there was 
an exeuse for Payne’s pallor and lassitude—and 
May’s cheerful voice was cheerful as ever; and 
Lasley knew that his secret would never be 
suspected, growing. sometimes bitter in his 
thoughts because the blindness to which he 
trusted was so complete. 

I hold him worthy of all pity and sympathy. 
[think there must be something grand about 
& man who could bear as he did, and make no 
sign. But now I have done with his feelings; 
for I have but a brief space to tell my story, 
and it is the character of little May that I wish 
te make clear to you. 

I said she had so far gone through life on the 
surface; there had been nothing to rouse the 
real strength, if such there-was. Happiness 
had been.so entire that she had never dreamed 
of the possibility of suffering. 

But from the first hour that Lasley Payne’s, 
fresh suffering began, she knew it. The beau- 
tiful, Eden where she had dwelt reeled into 
chaos, and she’ knelt amid the blackness pray- 
ing to God for help.' 

This is the broken record that was written by 
her own hand. You will understand her nature 
by reading the voice of her heart—written at 
intervals, without date, only meant to be de- 
stroyed—the one outlet, except prayer, to the 
anguish which tugged at the very springs of 
life. 
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“He calls me always little May, sweetly, 
with an undertone of pity in his voice that is 
worse to bear than harshness would be. 

“Bittle May! A child—a poor, blind thing! 
A buiterfly that he caught unwittingly; . and 
out of the great tenderness of his nature will 
not crush, though the poor butterfly is a daily 
torture to his eyes, because it reminds him of 
some summer forever gone by, 

“How did I know this—why do I feel it? 
Can I tell?, But it is-the truth. He pities me. 
He would die to shield me from a knowledge of 
it. But my husband's heart is a world beyond 
my reach. ‘ 

‘*My husband? Why, God help me! I am no 
even a wife in the sight of heaven. God’s word 
says heart joined to heart, soul cleaving to soul! 
And I must make no sign. I must let him press 
his lips to mine,’ I must let him believe that 
my whole being is content, and—— 

“I am trying to see clearly. If I were only 
wise and could form a definite plan; but I can 
pray; maybe our heavenly Father will pity me 
all the more for my weakness and helplessness. 

‘How did it begin? I can hardly tell... It is 
just like trying to recall some terrible dream. 
I don’t know how I felt it.. I don’t know what 
it is even now, this black trouble; but I lave 
not my husband’s heart. I say he pities me; 
he is so, good that he would love me a little, if 
he could. 

“Oh! what is it? Did I show so plainly that 
[loved him, that he married me out of his great 
generosity? Oh! that can’t be—that thought is 
too bold and horrible! I was a child, but I was 
not unmaidenly. I thought he loved me—I 
never dreamed. Oh, my God! if even his pity 
ig so tender, what would his love be? 

“The days get on. Itis all clear to me—each 
one makes me:see more plainly. Why I have 
grown to understand even the slightest gesture. 
Oh! I know, too, when the very sight of me is 
& pang; then I creep away. 

“He has loved some woman! Maybe I shali 
never know the story. If it’s right for me, God 
Will set. it before me; if it. could not help to 
guide me,’ better not to know. 

“Then, why did. he marry me? I can’t'think 
about that... 1 only know that he is a good, 
grand man, and his motive must have been a 
right one. He might have made ao mistake, 
but he meant all for the best: I am only a 
poor, weak, little creature; but I think God will 
show me how to act.. I.needed the trial, or it 
would not have come near me. 

“If he was like many men; I could tell him 
what is in my mind. I could free him; but that 





would only add to his wretchedness. If he 
thinks I suffer, or even have a gleam of the 
truth, he will suffer more. 

“Only one thing for me to do—I can do it. 
Not I, but our heavenly Father’s strength work- 
ing in me. 

“I must be his child-wife, his unthinking 
bird, content to sing when it can soothe him, 
never being conscious of a cloud on his face; 
not only content, but happy with whatever he 
can give. 

“So his life will not be atterly wrecked, he 
must cling. to his profession; he must make 
himself as many interests as he needs awgy 
from me. There may be times when my blind- 
ness’ and lightness can cheer him. When the 
dark hour comes I must get away; even then I 
can pray for him. 

“1 think to-night I understand a little wore. 
Since he married me something has occurred 
to stir up the old life—for at first he was con- 
tent; if he had not been, I should not have been 
so blessed. I ean’t tell what. Perhaps he has 
learned that if he had waited; if he had not 
caught his poor butterfly, he might have had 
his happiness. 

“And I can’t even pray to die—that would be 
a’sin; only to help him if it be possible—I pity 
him so. If I had not loved him, I might have 
daily hurt him in a thousand ways; but I knew 
by my own love what he suffers, and I can 
guard against that. 

“If only God gives me strength, and He will— 
He will, the years may come and go, and life 
shall pass for one,-or both; and when we meet 
in eternity—oh! even there he cannot love 
me——”’ 

It was winter, and they were settled in their 
own home; and success crowned Lasley’s pro- 
fessional labors, till the very hurry of life left 
him no time for rest. 

When he came home, there was the little May 
awaiting him, ready to sympathize with every 
mood; but the child still—all done, he knew, 
without thought—she was happy. Once she 
wrote: 

We are to be very gay. He says I can help 
him socially—ah, I understand! Less chance 
for being left alone—less time for thought. Any 
way he pleases. If I can only soothe one hour, 
it is reward enough for my life’s work.” 

Before spring came there was something bit- 
terer yet. 

“Now he has his rooms'in another part of 
the house; there are things I cannot say even 
to myself—no words for them even in prayer. 

“T knew—I am a woman—lI should lie to my 
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own soul, if I:denied that I knew, 
\ madness. to see me where that lost woman 
ight to sit—in the very holy of holies.of home 
to find the stranger. . Oh! my..God, help me! 
‘‘How-he snatched at the. pretext, when I 
laughingly chided him one morning for: having 
disturbed. me ‘so late. . Better'he should have a 
room to himself while he was so busy, and must 
often write all night; and I said yes—and he has 
it. I made it so pretty; and when he sits there 
alone, I know the lost woman sits beside him, 
*‘Among the books of his poetry, which Elaid 
on his table, are some always arranged in. a 
peculiar way.. I know that is the way she kept 
them on her table; perhaps those yery books— 
and they once read them together!’ However 
busy, he may be, since he has, that .room, he 
never comes home without a bunch of, violets, 
or. some sort of white flower, which he puts in 
a little vase on that table. Sometimes they 
wither there—sometimes they are trampled 
under foot. So I, knew she loved those. blos; 
soms, and when he can dream he likes to see 
them, When I. find them torn and broken, I 
know. the mad agony has. burst all bounds for 
@ season.” 


sometimes, it 


Cecil Raymond came home to reside with her 
relatives. Nobody had known of her engage- 
ment to Payne; no allusion could ever meet 


May’s ear. She, came home a noble, proud, 
generous woman,,.No longer a girl, but still 
with the bloom of youth on her face, and all 
her powers. of. intellect brightened and | de- 
veloped by those years of suffering. 

She knew that she must.meet Payne—it was 
inevitable. She could, bear it for a time—she 
would not think. 

He heard that she had come. May saw an- 
other change in him. , She knew that fresh re- 
velations awaited her; hut while they bore up 
with the sullenness of pride,.she prayed. 

It was at a party, where May was lovely as a 
ray of sunshine, and there) was nobody wise 
‘ enough to redd the changed language of| her 
eyes, from whence the soul would look out. 
Somebody said to her, 

‘Cecil Raymond was before your time, ¥ wasn’t 
she?” 

“T used often to see her when I was.a child. 
I thought her se beautiful; why I haven’t heard 
her name in ages.” 

“She has been in Europe—there she is.. How 
young she looks.” 

And May, who \never forgot. her’ childish 
enthusiasm, wanted to make her acquaintance 
over again, and she must needs do it in her 
quaint, pretty way. 





She watched an opportunity when ‘the proud, 
stately woman was not ceneeh and she went 
up to hers! fluc. 

“Spring has come back," said she. 
you glad to see her, Miss Cecil?” 

Cecil looked smilingly iat the pretty vision, 
but wonderingly, too._ 
\ Lean’t:think who it is,” she-said; «but, in- 
deed, it is a lovely spring.” 010 

Qh, Miss'Cecil! And the sunimer at Lenox, 
and the daisy-chains, and you: petted me so; 
and you, said, if, it was years after; when we 
met, I'd only have to say, ‘Spring has come 
back.’ ” 

Little May Jordon!” cried Cecil; catching 
her hands; and her heart went back, with a 
bound, ito the simmer when they had met in 
the: quiet of the eountry. Cecil; young, im- 
pulsive girl; and May,.a lovely child, who had 
returned her affection with a positive worship; 
and since-then they had not met, and Cecil had 
forgotten her; and May had, perhaps, not men- 
tioned her name for years, so many memories 
were holy to lier. 

“T am very, very glad to see you,” continued 
Cecil; ‘‘you ‘are so much what’ you used to be— 
you make me a girl again. This is worth com- 
ing home for.” 

For a few moments they talked only of that 
old summer, and recalled the walks; and May 
told her how she had thought her the most 
wonderful creature in the world; and even in 
that first moment remembered how sweet it 
would be in her loneliness to have such a friend. 

‘¢And where do you live?” cried Cecil. “Tell 
me all about yourself; you are not married?” 

Just then May saw her husband approaching. 
She made him a signal—there was no help. On 
he came, and her own lips spoke the words, 

*Gecil, this is my husband. - Lasley, I want 
you to thank Miss Raymond for having been 
so good to’ me when I was'a troublesome child.” 

Nothing happened—there never is a climax 
in real life.’ They shook hands—they spoke. 
Cecil Raymond said, 

*‘Mr. Payne is an old acquaintance, too.” 

And thus they met who had parted betrothed 
lovers!’ Cecil Raymond was always pale; Las- 
ley Payne was one of those persons 'who only 
grow more quiet in moments of terrible mental 
agitation. 

No pause made May, 

‘I am'soglad; this:is'better than all! Mayn’t 
Leall you Miss Cecil, just as I used? You may 
think me a child yet—Lasley does.” 

And more words from Miss Raymond, and 
little contraction of the muscles about Lasley’s 
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mouth, that’ he meant for a smile; then some- 
body rushed up to'claim May for’ a waltz. 

“Stay here and ‘talk,” said she.’ “T'll come 
back; and the last they saw ‘of her was’ the 
smiling face’ as she floated away. 

«“ Always @ child,” broke*invdlunterily from 
Payne’s lips. 

“And the sweetest, purest one ever oe in 
a man’s hands,” Cecil Raymond said. 

«I know it,”” he aiswered. 

That was all. | They stood and talked as two 
ordinary acquaintances would have done; and 
when other men came up Payne made way, as 
was proper; and such were to be hasverd moutings 
hereafter. 

When the waltz was over May found Lasley. 

“You are tired,” she said. ‘Well, so am I~ 
let’s go home.” 

“Very willingly. You’re a good little May.” 

“But oh, Miss Raymond! I mustn’t rush off 
so after being so glad to see her. Will you 
come?” 

“Oh! there’s a crowd of men——” 

“Shan’t I go?” 

“Oh, yes! I'll wait.” 

May went up and said good-night, and offered 
to visit her; and they went home—little May, 
the child still) And alone in her room that 


night she prayed. 
“Our Father in heaven, I beseech Thee, have 
mercy upon us according to our several neces- 


sities. I beseech Thee to help and strengthen 
my husband in his great sorrow. I beseech 
Thee to remember Cegil, and.so to fill her with 
faith in Thee that no farther discipline may be 
necessary for her.: I cannot! ask to bear their 
burdens, because that would be oohtrary to 
Thy will. I cannét’ask ‘Thee for death, be- 
cause it is in Thy wisdom that I am here—only 
to bless and strengthen them; to make their 
trials a harvest of exceeding great reward; to 
guard and guide them always; to’ be about 
their steps, sleeping and waking, and to give 
them the great treasure of Thy peace. Arién)” 

This was May’s prayer—for she knew that 
her hasband’s'lost love was Cecil Raymond. 

The season glittered to its close. May was 
just the samé, “only” less strong—but nobody 
knew that. Lasley was on the full tide of suc- 
cess, and each wave, that. boreyhim higher was 
bitterer to the taste; and always he kept to 
May the same gentle demeanor, and was glad 
that she was # ehild; ‘and marveled a little at 
his own fortitude.” 

Cecil Raymond: published her ook, and was 
the avowed author of two anonymous.cnes that 


'$Been happy—perfeetly happy.” 





had made’a great gensation; and people courted ; 


her, and ¢ven the London Atheneum vowed her 
a genius} and in her solitude she trampled upon 
the critiques ‘her friends showed her, with such 
pride,’ and' rebelled in the face of heaven till 
she wondered why the worst curses of beauty 
and ‘genius must be’ added to her misery. 
‘When summer came, May longed in her heart 


‘for the sea Once more, but she would not speak 


lest it should be painful to Lasley; but he wished 
it’tod. He took ‘her there to die. Without much 
warning—with no pain or suffering, she was 
passing rapidly ‘away; ‘not dying of a broken - 
heart, she had ‘never been rebellious enough 
for that-_going because her work was done. 

It’ was only a brief space-before that Lasley 
learned the truth. ‘He did suffer; he would 
have given all his success, his ambitions to have 
kept her alive. There was not one thought in 
his mind of the possible future yet in store; 
but amid all his sorrow, he still had the feeling, 
“T have kept her from all trouble. She has 
And he be- 
lieved that he had done a good work; he had 
acted’ kindly and well. But when we poor 
human creatures trust only to our own wisdom, 
we are very blind. 

To the last. she was the same, radiant with a 
new childlike beauty—the beauty of the children 
of God. It was not like dying; sometimes her 
face was ‘so glorious that those who watched 
felt a thrill of awe, as if the angel-halo were 
made visible to their eyes. Once in her sleep 
she sang, in a voice that was like an angel’s, a 
melody no mortal musician had,ever composed, 
and uttered words in a language incomprehen- 
sible te mortal ears; only so sweet-and grand 
that they knelt in ‘silence about the bed; for 
they knew that the seraphs were teaching her 
their hymns of praise. 

I have not drawn on my imagination for 
these details of her last hours. I have related 
a Biniple fadt, a very solemn one to me. 

And on a radiant morning she went forth, 
lier Tast Jook fastened upon Lasley’s facc, her ° 
last words, 

“T am going homé.”” 

Lasley Payne went away at oncg; the cottage 
was sold; the house intoewn.shut up. For two 
years he did not meet Cecil Raymond, 

He married her.then;.Hewas right to do 
so. He’ had tried to do forthe best; he had a 
right to grasp happiness When it came within 
his reach. 

And they were happy—a noble pair, nobly 
mated. They had not. forgotten May; they 
talked of her often; their.voices softened, ard 
the tears came inte their eyes: The loveliest, 
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purest, child; but so completely a child, that 
even before her translation the angels could 
visit her. No being who had.really lived and 
suffered could ever have been purified enough 
for such a grace. 

Lasley in his grief had never looked at) her 
possessions; it was necessary now. There/was 
a gift for every friend; for Cecil Raymond 
there was the black oak cabinet, where she 
kept her treasures—priceless from its age and 
carving. : 

To the last she had never given way; every 
line she had written in her anguish had been 
destroyed, as she believed; but it pleased a 
higher wisdom than ours that some of those 
records should be let, to teach those two a 
lesson all the pride of intellect had never 
taught. 





Cecil was taking out the drawers one day, 
when @ roll.of paper fell to, the floor; it had 
lain under the drawer where it had, been acci- 
dentally pushed. 

She read May’s journal—she read it to 
Lasley; and before they had finished it they 
were reading it on their knees, such an awe 
and, penitence. came over them they could do 
nothing else, fl 

They learned the. whole truth from those 


fragments. ‘They learned that this child whom 


they had pitied, and honored themselves for 
regretting, had lived a grander life than any 
warrior. that ever wore immortal laurels—a 
grander life than ever the greatest. child of 
genius lived, and “then was not, for God took 
her,” . 

And May’s earthly work was done. 





MY. BOYHOOD’S LOVE. 


BY MES. J. 8. CRISSY. 


My boyhood’s love! I see her still, 
All radiant in her girlhood’s prime; 

And feel once more my pulses thrill 
With joy, as in the olden time, 


Again I walk the village street, 
, The lights upon the lamp-post shine; 
I hear the coming of her feet, 

And soon her arm is linked in mine. 


Her hand I for a moment press, 
As o’er the flags we slowly glide; 
And then one lingering caress— 
She’s promised to become my bride. 
"Tis strange these scenes can seem 80 now, 
So long she’s slumbered with the dead; 
But time seems brief as I review 
The moments which so sweetly sped. 





She passed away, my boyhood’s pride, 

With youth’s bright sunlight on her brow; 
It seems but yesterday she died, 

Though wide.the space ’twixt then and now. 


Perched on the pinnacle of age, 

I look back through thé misty years, 
And read her life’s half-written page— 
“he blank I fill up with my tears. 


For me these years have wrought decay; 
Just look at these poor, shrunken hands! 
These onco brown looks atc tarned to gray— 

Spent nearly are life’s flowing sands. 


But though I’m ripening for the tomb, 
With undimmed faith [look above; 

For there, in all. her youthful bloom, 
Resplendent waits my boyhood’s love. 





SUBMISSION. . 


———— 


BY K. F. CARTER. 


Svamission to our daily lot 
We gadly need; 

Full freedom from the restless thought 
We so mach heed. 


A thousand precious blessings fill 
Our waiting cup; 
With thankless heart and chafing will 
We drink them up! 
We see, perchance, a richer land 
In corn and wine; , 
And with endvgh,-and more, in hand, 
We still repine.’ 
We see another rich in gold, 
And wish it durs; 





When God’s own wealth the days unfold, 
In friends and flowers. 


We see, we wish, we wonder, still 
It flies our call; 

Forgetful of our Father’s will, 
Who meteth all. 


He knowethi ever what is best 
To give His own; 

And be it love, or, food, or rest, 
That comes alone. 


Why, then, but satisfied in part, 
Bo richiy blest? 

The glad, contented, trusting heart, 
‘Has God its guest. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 200. 


CHAPTER VITT. : 

Tue orphan brothers sat together under the 
shadow of a garden wall, talking with earnest 
energy,\as if their young lives were in the sub- 
ject under discussion. A tender sadness lay on 
their faces; tears now and then broke through 
their words; and more than once their small 
hands clasped lovingly, as if companionship 
gave sweetness even to grief. A carriage drove 
by as they talked, scattering drops of mud on 
the sleeve of Joseph’s jacket. Robert brushed 
it off with great care, and patted the child on 
his shoulder in finishing: 

“Now you see how it is, Joe, you and I are 
the men of the family. Grandma is splendid at 
mending and darning, and making things go a 
long way; but she can’t earn money. So it all 
comes on sister Anna. Isn’t she a beautiful 


darling? Wasn’t she stupendous that night in 
the turban and red velvet jacket?” 

“She’s always good and handsome,” said 
Joseph, with touching simplicity; “but T like 
her best in that brown dress and the straw 


bonnet. She didn’t quite seem like our sister 
in the other things.” 

“But she outshone every one ‘of them, 
Joseph. ? 

“Yes, I know; but yet she wasn’t exactly 
like our sister Anna.” 

“I was proud of her. It did me good to walk 
by her side. I teil you, Joseph, Anna was born 
for a lady.” 

“So was grandma. She is a I 

“She’s a dear, old blessed grandma, she is!” 
cried Robert. “If it hadn’t been for her my 
heart would have burst. It was wonderful how 
she quieted us all down. Iwonder if thé angels 
are more still and sweet than ‘she is? Oh, 
Joseph! it isn’t many soldiers’ children that 
have a woman like that’ to comfort them when 
bad news comes; but we came out here all 
alone to have a sort of private convention 
about things in general. As I was saying, 
Anna is too pretty for s working-girl; men 
turn round and look ‘at her in the street when 
she goes out. Pve séeti it, and it made mo so 
mad that I’ve longed to knock them down. 





Once I did stamp-on a big fellow’s boots, and 
it did me good to hear him cry out, ‘Oh!’ He 
never knew why it was done; but I knew, and 
his Oh! made me dance with joy on the pave- 
ment. What business have strangers to be 
looking at her?” 

“She doesn’t mind ’em—she doesn’t know it 
herself,” said Joseph, lifting his soft eyes gp- 
pealingly, as if some one had been blaming 
him. ‘She never looks up, nor seems to no- 
tice.” 

“T know that. Of course, she doesn’t. I’m 
not saying she does; but she’s very, very pretty, 
Joseph—too pretty for a poor man’s child; and 
now that she’s*only a poor soldier’s orphan, 
who will take care of her, if we don’t?” 

‘But I am so small, I shouldn’t even dare to 
stamp on a big fellow’s boots. It isn’t her fault 
if she’s so pretty, you know, Robert. I dare 
say she’d help it if she could.” 

“This isn’t exactly an idea of mine,” an- 
swered Robert. ‘I never should have had the 
sense to think of it, but I heard father. grieve 
about, Anna being,so handsome before he went 
away to that glorious death of his! It troubled 
him then—and it troubles me now.” 

“Still I like to see her so pretty,”’ said Joseph, 
smiling, ‘it makes my heart swell here.” 

Joseph put one hand on his breast, and sighed, 
as sensitive people will, over a remembrance of 
beauty in anything. 

‘“‘Well, brother, itis natural. I love grandma 
for her beauty, too. Other people, I dare say, 
think her a little, old woman; but I know there 
is something more than that, just as I feel when 
a rose is near by its scent. How lovely she 
looked that night when we knelt around her! 
Anna is pretty—but grandma looks so good. 
Her beauty seems to have turned to light, which 
shines from her eyes and makes her old mouth 
so lovely. I can’t just say what I mean, Joseph, 
but there is something about grandma ihat is 
sweeter than beauty,” 

Joseph had lifted his young face to that of 
his more ardent brother, with a look of tender 
interest in all that he was saying that seemed 


beyond his years, 
855 
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“Yes,” he said, ‘with a sigh, “I feel that 
when grandma looks atme. Besides, she never 
hurts one. Her hand 
seems like a bird’s Wing brushing you. 
she steps so softly. Dear, old grandma!” 


Then 


saw dimly through unbidden tears, of, which 
the elder was instantly ashamed. i 

‘Why, Joseph, this is children’s play... We 
came here to talk like men, not whimper like 
babies, Wipe up—wipe up! that’s a Dears little 
fellow, and let us go to business at once.’ 

“Well, I'm ready,” answered Joseph, wiping 
his‘eyes. “What shall we say next?” 

“Joseph, these two lovely women—for they 
are lovely, we both agree on that—have got to 
cs All hopes from our brave father is dead 

gone.” 

“T know it! Oh! T know it!” 

“Don’t cry, Joseph—that i is, if you can pos- 
sibly help it; but listen. You and I must sup- 
port the family.”' 

“You and I? Oh, Robert! think what's little 
shaver I am!” 

“#Yes, I've thought of that over and over 
again; but in this ‘world there is something 
that every one can do. Think how soon ‘little 


ehickens begin to scratch up worms for them- 


selves.” : 

“Yes, Robert; but then the beens are about, 
and they know where to find ’em.’ 

‘So is money about, and we must learn how 
to find it.” 

«Bat what can I do? Studying double lessons 
won't bring money, or I'd get them every night 
of my life.” 

“No,” said Robert; we can have no more 
school.” 

**No more school?”, 

“Both of us must go'to work in earnest.” 

‘<I will be in earnest—but how?” 

* Joseph Bartis, Ph going to make a news- 
boy of you.” 

«A newsboy of me?” 

Joseph was absolutely, frightened, his eyes 
grew large, his lips ‘trembled. “Of me?” 

“Yes, little brother. ‘It’ must’ be a splendid 


business. I saw one of those chaps with a whole 


jacket full of money; “besides, it’s a healthy 
occupation, and Teads’ into ‘a literary way of 
life.” 

“T_T Would try it, Robert, if I only knew 
how to begin,” fs red the gentle child, with 
tears in his eyes. 

' “Begin! Why you'd Tearn in no time.” 

“Would I?” 

‘Of course; why not ?—and bring home your 


so soft and light, it}. 


fifty cents a day, clear profit, in less than no 
time.” 
“ IT 


“4 yer x of gourse, I'll do my best.” 
+ 


y, how you shake! Do keep that poor 


, dJittle auth still. Nobody’s going to hurt you, 
The boys looked into each others faces, and} 


Joseph, dear.” 
»  But—-but haye.I-got voice enough?’ 

“Voice! You littlettooper, I should think 
youhad. Can’t you yell, oh! no?” 

Joseph laughed through his tears. 

“" “Td like to do it.” | 

# Well, that’s settled. As for the schooling. 
Grandma is ‘a lady, and could teach, if they 
ever let old ladies do that, Why, she’s grand 
‘in ‘figures, and writes beautifully... You shall 
study. with her night and morning—so will I. 
; Work. shall not cheat us out of, our education, 
you know.” 

Joseph began to ‘brighten up considerably 
after this sug, estion, He had his dreams, poor 
boy, and i books with a passionate longing. 

he very idea that boys sold & species of litera- 
ture went far to reconcile him with their noisy 
pursuit, 

“Yes,” he gaid, ‘cheerfully, ‘that would. be 
-almost like school, ” 
_» {Besides all that, ? persisted Robert, ‘a, boy 
‘that. has learned to read and write, who can 
cipher a little, and so on, must be a poor crea- 
ture .if he can’t teach himself—reading and 


: spelling is the key which unlocks everything 


gise.” 
“Paso, I can read the newspapers at odd 
times,” said ‘Joseph. 

, ‘(Certainly you, can... But I tell you, what, 
Joe, if there comes news of a battle, and eny 
poor boy looks at you longingly, hand out a 
paper for nothing. I know what it is—I know 
what it is,” 

“T’'d do thaj—you know would. But, Robert, 
I wish you were going ae How we would 
make the streets ring.”’ 

“I’m thinking of something else, J oseph... If 
that fails, perhaps I shall take the lead with 
FPG voba ' 

‘What are you thinking of, brother?” 
“You know that old man, Joseph?” 

“Yes, I know—how can you and I ever for- 
get him?” anawered Joseph, glancing proudly 
down at his new clothes, 

_T.mean to offer myself at his place of busi- 
ness as an, errand-boy, or something like that. 
T think he rather liked. us, serene 

m8 he di iJ'm sure of that,” 

“Well, I shall. only ask for work,” 

«So T would, Roberts. a1 I'll come, down 





every day with the papers, you know.” 
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“That'll be jolly.. Hark! there comes a fellow 
along. What a voice he has! Splendid business 
for the lungs. I'll make a man of you, Joe.” 

The newsboy came up the side-walk, calling 
out his papers, and looking lazily from window 
io window. He had nothing very special that 
day, and was taking the world easy, scorning 
to lay out all his powers for less than a battle 
of fifty thousand strong. He came opposite the 
two boys, who were watching him so earnestly, 
and, thinking that they might be in want of a 
paper, crossed over to where they sat. 

“Want a paper—morning Ledger?” 

“No, no! we were only talking about papers; 
not in the least wishing to buy them,” said 
Joseph, blushing crimson. 

“Oh! that’s all,” said the boy, settling the 
bundle of papers under his arm, and resting 
one shoulder against the wall. “Seen you 
afore, haven’t I, my jolly rover? Wanted me 
to sell you a paper for half price one night? 
I remember them eyes of yourn. Jerusalem, 
didn’t they look wild!” 

«“T—I was so anxious, so——”’ 

“Don’t talk about it. I feel the blood biling 
into my face only with the thought. I never 
was so mean before, and don’t expect to be 


agin. Will, you take half a dozen Ledgers now, 
and make up? I went back to give you one. 
You won’t believe me, but I did—you’d gone, 
though. Didn’t get a wink of sleep that night, 


Ifeltso mean. ‘Whatif his father was in that 
battle?’ says Ito myself. ‘What if he wanted 
to look over the list, and hadn’t got another 
copper? You're o beast,’ said I to myself; ‘a 
brute beast of the meanest kind! A generous 
Newfoundland dog, now, would a given that boy 
the paper without a cent; but you—oh! get 
away, a kennel is too good for you!’ That was 
the way I pitched into myself all night long; 
but I got over it. Business was good, and it 
drove sich idees out of my head. But the sight 
of you here, huddled agin the wall, like two 
tabbits in a box, riled me up agin myself again. 
If you don’t want the paper, suppose we go 
round the corner and pitch into a pile of oysters. 
Bales are slack, and a feller may as well enjoy 
himself. Besides, I shall feel amost friendly 
with myself again if you'll let me treat once. 
Precious nice mince-pies to be had if oysters 
don’t suit that little shawer, and sich peanuts.’ 

Robert got up and took Joseph by the hand. 
“Yes, we will go,” he said. ‘My brother, here, 
is thinking of the literary business for himself; 
and I'd like to talk with some one who under- 
stands it.” 

“The what?” asked the newsboy, opening 

Vou. XLIX.—22 





his mouth in yague astonishment. ‘What busi- 
ness did you say he was thinking of?” 

‘Selling newspapers.” 

«That delicate little trooper, with eyes like a 
girl’s, and lips that tremble if you look at him. 
He’d never do!—never!” 

“But he is strong; runs like a deer, and 
shouts like anything,” said Robert. 

The newsboy faced Joseph squarely, and 
examined him with keen attention. 

‘Handsome as a picture,” he muttered; 
“and looks as if he could run. Just give a 
holler, my boy; I want to know how far a gentle- 
man could hear you if he was shut up and shay- 
ing himself for church on Sunday morning.” . 

Joseph stood up, half frightened to death, 
and gave out a dismal cry, while his face turned 
from crimson to white in the attempt. 

‘Don’t be afraid, we ain’t a college faculty, 
we aint! There’s voice enough in the little 
codger’s chest, if he wasn’t too scared to let it 
out. Now let’s see your fist clenched—savagely, 
remember.” 

Joseph clenched his right hand into as formid- 
able a fist as he could make of the delicate ma- 
terial, and held it out. 

“Whew!” exclaimed the newsboy, with a 
comical glance at the tiny fist. ‘Wouldn't 
knock down a canary bird; but mine will—so 
what’s the use talking.” 

“Tt’s small, but I’m strong,” Joseph burst 
forth. ‘Ask Robert if I haven’t pummeled 
him splendidly. If anybody was to hurt him, 
now, wouldn’t I fight!” 

“It ain’t to be expected that you could doa 
great deal among the boys; but they’re gener- 
ous, as a common thing, and only pitch into 
fellers that can pitch back; besides, I’m on 
hand, and they know me.” 

*¢And you’d be kind to him?” said Robert. 
“‘He’s all the brother I’ve got; and you see 
what a tender, nice little fellow he is. We've 
got a sister and a grandmother to support, and 
we mean to doit, JoeandI do. Don’t we, Joe?’’” 

Joseph lifted his flushed face and sparkling 
eyes to the tall newsboy. 

“Yes, we mean to do it, and we will,” he 
said, with gentle firmness. 

The tall boy threw up his bundle of papers, 
and caught it again as it whirled downward, in 
evidence of his warm approval. 

‘‘That’s the time o’ day! Here’s the right 
sort of stuff done up in little parcels,” he shouted. 
‘‘Now look here, you feller,” he added, turning 
to Robert, ‘‘1’ll enter into a sort of partnership 
with you, and we’ll join hands on it at onee. 
I'll take this little chap under my wing, and 
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set him a going in the business. How much 
money can you put in?” 

‘“‘Three dollars,” answered Robert. 

“That isn’t a stunning capital; but then I 
began and set myself up on fifty cents—but that 
was in specie times. What I was going to say 
is this, I'll stand by this little feller tooth and 
nail. I'll take him down to the press-rooms 
myself and get his stock put up; and if any of 
the old stagers attempt to hustle him, or sich 
like, because he wears bright buttons, and looks 
like a gentleman’s son, let ’em try it, that’s-all. 
They’ve felt the weight of these mud-grapplers 
afore this, and know how much there is in ’em. 
Why, I’ve been in the business three years; but 
these cxtra times is a wearing me out, cnd my 
run grows longer and broader every day. He 
shall have a part of it—all the fancy work. 
Why them eyes, looking up to the windows 
where iadies sit in their muélin dresses and 
ribbons in the afternoon, would set ’em to 
beckoning you up the steps like fifty. They 
don’t take to tall fellers like me, as women 
ought to. Yes, yes! I'll give you the fancy 
work, and no mistake, My! what purty girls 
I’ve seen looking out of the parlor doors when 
some gentleman has beckoned me into the hall. 
Molly! they’d let you go right in—shouldn’t 
wonder a bit!” 

««T—I should rather not,’’ said Joseph, shrink- 
ing modestly from this magnificent idea. ‘‘Ex- 
septing grandma and Anna, I don’t know much 
about ladies.” r 

“Live and learn! Live and learn! I only 
wish them eyes and that face belonged to me, 
wouldn’t I make ’em bring in the coppers and 
five-cent greenbacks. But then you are a little 
fellow, and don’t know the value of such things.” 

“T only want to earn money for them,” said 
Joseph. ‘I’m little, and dof’t know a great 
deal; but if you will be kind enough te let me 
run with ‘you a day or so, then, perhaps, I 
might learn.” 

‘‘And what are you going into?” asked the 
newsboy, addressing Robert. 

‘“«I—I was thinking of going into the mercan- 
tile way,” answered Robert, blushing crimson; 
‘an errand-boy, or something of that sort.” 

“Know how to read?” 

“Oh, yes!” 

**Fine print, and all?” 

“Yes, all kinds of print.” . 

“You don’t say so. Next thing you'll be 


telling me that you can write.” 
“Write? Of course I can! 
enough?” 
“Old enough? Why I’m twice your size.” 


Don’t I look old 





“And can’t write?” inquired Robert. 

«Not a pot-hook; tried once, but broke down 
on the z’s—couldn’t curl ’em up to save my life; 
but I can count and read headings—and that’s 
enough for the business. But you’re bound to 
be a gentleman, anybody can see that; sich an 
edecation isn’t to be flung away on the street. 
What if I know the place that would suit you?” 

‘No, you don’t say that?” cried Robert, 
beaming with hope. 

“But I do, though. Gould & Co. wants a 
boy. I’ve got acquainted with the old gentle- 
man within the last few days. He Buys lots of 
papers, every extra. Anxious about somebody, 
I reckon. The other day he came after me 
full chisel, ‘with his’ hat off, and the wind 
whistling through his gray hair like sixty. 
The way he snatched at my papers and pitched 
a dollar bill into my hand, was exciting. 
Wouldn’t stop for the change—a thing I never 
knew of him in my whole life—but hurried 
back, and shut the door of his great, dark 
house with a bang.” 

**Poor man!” said Robert, mournfully ; “‘per- 
haps he had a.son, or some one, in the army, 
that he loved.” 

«Just as likely as not,” continued the news- 
bey, “for, as I was going round the block a 
second time, he came out of his house, looking 
as white as a ghost. I saw his face plain by the 
street lamp; and he went off almost upon a run, 
like a crazy man. Something had struck him 
right on the heart, I’m sure of that. But come 
along, if you have a mind to try your luck with 
the old feller. I’ll trust this little shaver with 
my papers till we come back.” 





CHAPTER IX. 

Lirrtz Joseph received the bundle of news- 
papers offered to him, flushing crimson under 
the trust—and the two lads went off together. 

“Don’t go off the block,” said the newsboy, 
looking over his shoulder. ‘Walk up and 
down, and who knows but a little business 
may drop in.” 

Joseph nodded, smiled, and settled the bundle 
of papers under his arm; at which the boy gave 
an encouraging flourish of the hand, and dis- 
appeared around the cerner; while Robert 
paused a moment, and sent more than one 
anxious glance back upon his brother. 

Joseph waited till they were both out of 
sight, then gathered up his courage, and began 
marching up and down the side-walk with o 
bold step, but stopped still, and turned his eyes 
away in dread if any one approached him. 





at 1] 
him, 
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Onoe or twice he attempted to cry out, but that 
was wien no one was within hearing. Even 
then the voice fell back in his throat, and he 
jooxed arouna 3alf frightened to death, terrified 
lest some customer should come upon him 
suddeniy. 

“Oh, dear? I suaii aever do it! There is 
no use in trying!”’ he mutiered disconsolately. 
«If it was only play, now, waat a shout I could 
give. Goodness! there comeseman! (f grand- 
mother was only here, < do believe £ should 
hide behind her dress. But there isn’t 2 place. ? 
and he comes on so fast, Dear me!” : 

The man was, indeed, walking fast, and} 
seemed a good deal excited. Joseph made a} 
brave attempt.at boldness, and marched toward 
him, blushing at his own audacity. 

“Ledger! Despatch!” 3 

_ The words broke from his lips ina frightened ’ 
gry; he trembled all over, and stood still, ter- ' 
tified by the. sound, faint and hoarse as it; 
‘was. . 

The very singularity of his cry drew the ; 
young man’s attention, and he turned quickly. 

“Give me a paper,” he said, taking some 
money from his pocket-book. ‘‘Any one—I 
haye no choice. Why what a young thing it 
Selling newspapers 





is—so well dressed, too! 
must be a prosperous business, my little man?” 


“II haven’t got a cent of change. What 
shall I do?” cried Joseph, looking wistfully 
at the twenty-five cents which loomed before 
him, ‘Please, sir, I never did this before, and 
don’t know how.” 

“Never did it before,” cried the young man, 
smiling upon the lad. ‘I thought you looked 
above the business. Then you are such a mere 
baby; keep the money. By-the-way, you seem 
a sharp little: fellow, and I can put you in the 
way of earning twice that amount.”  . 

“Can you, sir? I’m glad of that. What shall 
Ido?” cried the boy, all in a glow of delight. 

“Nothing very difficult. Just keep along this 
garden-wall, turn the corner, and you will'see 
the house it belongs to. Watch the door till a 
young lady in a brown merino dress and straw 
bonnet comes. out: follow her where she goes. 
Be sure you take the papers, that she may not 
think it strange; take sharp notice of the house 
she enters; then come back here at dusk, and 
I will give you a dollar bill.” 

“A greenback, sir?” 

“Yes; a new greenback, with Mr. Chase’s 
picture on the end.” 

Joseph gathered up his papers’in breathless 
haste; his cheeks glowed, his eyes sparkled 
with delight. ‘ 





‘by a sudden idea. 


“Tl do it—TI’ll do it!” All at once his coun- 
tenance fell, and’ his small figure drooped in 
abject disappointment. 

“No, I can’t,”” he said, with tears in his eyes. 
“These papers belong to another boy, and he 
told me not to leave the block.” 

“That’s unfortunate,” said the young man, 
smiling at Joseph’s evident distress. ‘But you 
can stand at the corner and tell me which way 
she turns?” - 

Yes, I can do that.” 

“Better still,” cried the young man, struck 
“She had a parcel in her 
hand, and appears as if she took in work. 
Speak to her as she comes out; tell her that 
you know a person who wants some fine sew- 
ing done, and ask her where you shall bring it 
to. She’l trust ifat face, no fear about that. 
So you shail earn the money, and keep that 
promise about leaving the block.”’ 

«¢7—I should be a little ashamed to speak to 
a strange lady, sir.” 

“Ob, monsense! She isn’t exactly a lady, 
you know, only a sewing-girl. Se there need 
be no trouble about speaking to her; i shouldn't 
hesitate to do it myself. Just find cut where 
she lives; but not a word about me, remeinber, 
and the dollar is yours.” 

“I—TI’ll try, sir,”’ was the faltering answer. 

“That’s a brave fellow! Come here, just at 
dark, tell me all about it, and get your money.” 

The young man passed on as he spoke, leav- 
ing the money in Joseph’s hand, forgetting, 
also, to take his paper. 

“This is mine, all mine; he gave it to me,” 
thought the boy, gazing upon the money. What 
a splendid man he is—and yet his eyes. 1 don’t 
like his eyes, they seem so tired. I wonder is 
he sick, or can’t he sleep at night? It looks 
like that. I wish he hadn’t asked me to do that 
other thing. How shall I speak to her? Nota 
lady because she sews.. Why, grandma patches 
and mends, and turns, and washes, too; but I 
know she’s @ lady, every inch of her. Then 
there’s sister Anna—isn’t she a lady, I won- 
der? I don’t like that man. He hasn’t the 
least idea what a lady is; I know he hasn't.” 

Joseph moved along the garden wall as these 
thoughts filled his mind, and found himself at 
the corner in view of a large, white marble 
house, with a good deal of ornamental ground 
lying around it. A flight of marble steps led 
to the side-walks, and scrolls of carved work 
ran down each side white as drifted snow. 

Robert would have recognized this house at 
once; but little Joseph had never seen it before, 
and stood gazing upon the steps, wondering if 
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the lady, whe was not a lady, because she took 
in sewing, would ever come out. 

The boy had been watching, perhaps ten 
minutes, when,a female came gliding down 
those marble steps, in a. brown dress and straw 
bonnet, that seemed strangely familiar to him. 
He started forward, uttering a glad cry, and 
met his sister Anna face to face. 

‘‘Why, Joseph, is it. you?, Dear child, how 
flushed his face is! What are you doing with 
all these papers, dear? Why, you look like a 
little newsboy !” 

“So I am, Anna—that is, I’m going to be, 
and earn lots of money. I’ve hollered out papers 
once, and it didn’t frighten me very much. Some 
day, Anna, I'll come, and call out, ‘Ledger! 
Ledger!’ right under your window; that is, 
when I can do it without shaking so.” 

Anna’s face had brightened beautifully when 
she first saw the boy; but you could see that 
tears lay close to her-eyes as he ceased speaking. 

“Poor child! poor, dear child!” she said, 
laying one hand on his shoulder, “perhaps. we 
may come to. this; but I hope not—I hope not.” 

‘“‘See! I have got twenty-five cents already,” 
cried the lad, holding up the tiny note. “A 
gentleman gave it to me, and forgot to take his 
paper; and—and—oh, sister! I forgot; he wants 
to find out where you live, and has got lots of 
fine work for you. : He is in such a hurry to 
have it done, that he offered to give me a dollar 
only to find out where to send it. Only think! 
But then he didn’t know that I was your brother. 
A dollar for finding you out! Isn’t that splen- 
did, Anna?” G 

“Joseph, dear, what are you talking about?” 
said Anna, a little startled by this intelligenee. 
“No gentleman can want me.” 

“Oh, yes! there does. Only—only, now I 
think of it, he said you wasn’t a lady; and I 
know you are, and will tell him so to his face; 
that is, I would, only I am such a little boy.” 

“Poor darling! It is of no consequence what 
any one thinks about us—so don’t let it fret 
you; but tell me, what was this man like? Did 
you ever see him before?” 

“No, indeed, sister. Anna, I never did.” 





“Not on the night when we made pictures!” 
“‘No; he wasn’t there.” 

muttered the young girl, 
‘*What could any one want of 


“Tt is strange,” 


little troubled. 
me?” 5 

“He said that it was work he wanted done,” 
answered the boy, earnestly. ‘‘Perhaps Mrs, 
Savage has:told him how nicely you stitch, and 
embroider,iand hem handkerchiefs.” 

“1 think not,” said Anna, quite seriously. 
Was he @ tall man, Joseph?” 

No; not near so tall or large as Mr. Savage. 
But there he comes—there he comes.” 

Anna looked’ across the street, and saw a 
rather small young man, with marks of age on 
his features, which ‘years had never given them; 
and those heavy, dim eyes, which grow out of 
sleepless nights and unsettled habits of life, 

“It is a stranger; I never saw him before,” 
said Anna, in a low, frightened voice. ‘Come 
home ‘with me, Joseph—come away at once. 
He looks this way, as if he were coming over.” 

‘No, he won’t: He’s walking on; don’t be 
frightened, Anna. He’s a very nice gentleman, 
and only wants some work done.” 

“No, no! ‘Come with me, child!” 

“T mustn’t till Robert and the boy comes 
back; the papers are not mine, you know.” 

“True, true; but come home the moment you 
can, dear; and tell that man nothing about me. 
I am afraid of him.” 

“I won't tell a word, Anna; nothing shall 
make me. There, he’s coming back again.” 

Anna caught one glance of the man and 
walked on. 

The moment she was out of sight, that young 
man came across the street, taking out his 
Porte-Monnaie as he approached the boy. 

‘“‘Here is your money,” he said. “Now tell 
me where the young lady lives—where I can 
send the work?” 

«She doesn’t want any work, sir!” 

“Won't you take the money, my boy?” 

‘No, sir!’ i 

“Why not?” 

“Because that young lady is my sister, and 
told me not.” (T0: BE CONTINUED.) 
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“Wa have tearfully folded her cold, white hands 
Lovingly over her breast; 


We have kissed the pale lips, forevermore closed, 
And laid her down gently to rest. 


We have laid her to rest with a void in our hearts, 
In anguish wept over her tomb; 

Yet we would not recall her, where earth’s chilling winds 
Blight the flowers in theis loveliest bloom. 





We would not recall her. Ah, no! she has gone 
Where life’s surges can trouble no more; 

To that beautiful home in the land of the blost, 
On that beautiful shining shore. 


For we know there’s a home in our Father’s house— 
A heme for us all in the skies; 
And we know that the one we have loved so well 


Has gaineti that Paradise! N. 8. 
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TOBACCO-BAG. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


MarTeriaLts.—Purse-twist, or saddle-silk— 
blue, red, or green; also some white and black ; 
thick cord. 

This pattern, very simple in form and easily 
made, is done in crochet. 

Make a chain of 8 stitches—join. 

1st row.—Work in treble ‘crochet. 

2nd row.—Work ia single crochet 1 stitch in 
every stitch of preceding row. 

8rd row.—Same as first row. 

4th row —Same as second row. 

Repeat. for 8 rows, observing to widen enough 
on every row or the treble crochet to keep the 
work nearly flat. 





9th row.—Do in single crochet. 
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10th row.—1 row of shells; 3 treble crochet 
stitches to each shell. 

1lth row.—Make a chain of 7 stitches be- 
tween each shell. 

12th row.—Work the shells on to the middle 
stitch of the chain-loops of the eleventh row. 
Work 15 rows of shells with their correspond- 
ing rows of chain-loops between. 

The last row must be of chain-loops; into 
this pass the two cords, in and out, making a 
twisted corded edge of black and white. Also 
run the cords between the eleventh and twelfth 
rows of shells to draw the bag. Where the 
cords join, finish with tassels of the colored 
silks. Line the bag with chamois leather. 





WORK, OR CARRIAGE-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
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Mareriats.—Some linen for foundation; 


“black velvet ribbon, quarter of an inch in 
width; narrow white taffeta ribbon, a little 
wider than the velvet. Cut out of the linen a 
foundation the size you want the bag; on it 
sew the velvet ribbon and the white ribbon, 
alternating. The white ribbon is to be em- 
broidered with floss silk, after the design; 
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; {doing the vine in green, in cat-stitch, with 


very coarse silk, and the dots with scarlet or 
yellow floss. Line the bag with scarlet silk, 
trim it all round with a, quilling of scarlet 
satin ribbon. Ribbon strings, finished with 
bows at the sides, completes the bag. It will 





be found very useful for a carriage-bag to put 
small parcels when shopping. 





BORDER FOR BALMORAL, IN APPLICATION AND BRAID. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


THis very effective border is simple and 
easily done; and amy small pieces of velvet or 
cloth may be made use of for the application. 
The —— is full size, consequently easily 


transferred to the article to be embroidered. 
Cut the shells out of cloth, or velvet; place 
them, at the proper distances, upon the bottom 
of the skirt, edging them with white braid, 
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BORDER FOR BALMORAL. 


sewed down, at equal distances, with coarse, 
black embroidery silk: That part of the braid- 
ing, forming the medallions, is also done in 
white silk in the same manner. The herring- 
bone stitch is done in scarlet silk, and the three 
leaves, in the center of the shells, with the 
same. The outside pattern is simply sewed on; 
and the dots in every scallop are embroidered 
in black. 
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Our design is upon red cloth, now so fashion- 
able; the shells black; all the braid white; but, 
of course, the colors may be varied to suit the 
taste, or, rather to correspond with the dress 
of the wearer, as too great a medley “of color is 
never desirable. This design in red and black 
upon white mohair, for summer skirts, would 
be very pretty. It is very chaste, and will be 
very popular. 
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PURSE IN 


BY MES. JA 





CROCHET, 


NE WEAVEB. 








Our design needs no description as to stitches, 
or the manner of widening. It is sufficient to 
say, begin with five stitches, join, and widen to 
ten; the first row after that it is easy to count 
the stitches from the pattern. Use two colors, 








one for the ground-work, and one for the dots 
and border. Finish With a gilt clasp, and 
crochet edge of gold thread for the bottom of 
the purse; or jet clasp, with jet bead-fringe. 
The design is one of great beauty. 
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CROCHET INSERTION. 
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TOILET SLIPPER IN CROCHET. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


MarTERIALs.—Two ounces of gray, double 
zephyr; one ounce of black, scarlet, blue, or 
any bright color. Ki sesh 

With the gray wool make a chain of three = es =i 
stitches. Work in single crochet. In the first 
row widen by making three stitches in the 
middle stitch, 2nd row: Widen in the same 
way by making three stitches in the middle 
stitch of the last row. Repeat this for four- 
teen rows, which may easily be counted from 
the pattern; then work two rows black or 
colored, two rows gray; then work eight 
stitches on one side of the shoe; next row 
narrow one on the upper side; repeat until 
you have the work narrowed down to three 
stitches. Do the same on the opposite side of 
the toe. This completes the toe of the slipper. 

For the sole, take six threads of gray wool, 
wind them together, and use them as a thick 
cord, over which work in single crochet, 
widening and narrowing to fit the sole of a 
slipper the size to be worn. The manner of 
doing this is seen from the design. Sew the 
upper part of the slipper to the sole, and finish 
off by a row of shell-work (done with the black 
or colored wool) around the upper part of the 
toe of the slipper. A piece of black elastic 
braid, run into this row of shell-work, is an im- 
provement, to confine the slipper to the foot; 
and a bow of ribbon on the top of the slipper 
may be added, either black, or the contrasting 
color with which the slipper is worked. To 
make the slipper firm, use a cork-sole under the 
crocheted one, binding it first with a narrow 
galloon, and then sewing it in place. Care must 
be taken to adapt the crocheted sole to the size 
of the foot and the size of the cork-sole. No 
direction can be given, as to the number of 
stitches, as all depends upon the4ize of the foot 
for which the slipper is designed; but by cut- 
ting a paper pattern the proper size, it can be 
done by increasing and decreasing the number 
of stitches to suit variations of the pattern. Let 
the cord, over which the crocheting is done for 
the sole, extend a little over the exact size of 
the sole of the slipper. 











CRAVAT ENDS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


Tusk cravats ure made with bright-colored 
silks. No. 1 is ornamented with three stars, of 
graduated sizes, worked in steel beads. Velvet 
may be substituted for silk, if it is preferred 
for a ground-work. The illustration is the full 


size of the ends. No. 2 has an applique orna- 
ment of a horseshoe in black velvet, edged 
round with steel beads. The nails are worked 
with iron-gray silk in satin-stitch. These ties 
are now very generally worn. 





CROCHET A COLONNE. 
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CROCHET ORNAMENT FOR CANDLESTICK. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Ger a ring rather larger than the hole in the 
candlestick over which it is to be used; cover 
the ring closely in double crochet with spangled 
black and silver wool, five shades of scarlet 
Berlin wool, and two shades of the same in 
green. Work into the ring with double crochet, 
and continue a row of double crochet of each 
shade of scarlet all round, and then a row of 
each shade of green, increasing sufficiently to 
keep the work quite flat. Next, with the lightest 
shade of scarlet upon the scarlet next the ring; 





fasten the wool into a stitch of the first round 
of searlet. * Make 8 chain, miss 2, 1 single 
into the next stitch; continue from * all round. 
Next row with the next shade 5 chain, miss 3, 
1 single into the fourth of the second shade of 
scarlet; continue all round. When you have 
worked a row of each shade of the scarlet, in- 
creasing in the same proportion each round, 
work the two shades of green, and the orna- 
ment is complete. 
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CROCHET FRINGE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


For the foundation chain, work in the fo-] ; 6th; the three last form one purl. Repeat from 


lowing manner:—* 9 chain, 1 sli:)-stitch in the } * until the chain is long enough. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Sranp Up ror Your Sex.”—So says a woman who 
knows how often the actions of women are misinterpreted. 
Women are too often the defamers of women. The reason 
is that they meet oftener, and in more familiar relations, 
than men, and from the habit of noticing and criticising 
peculiarities. We have been often hurt to hear some good 
wife and mother slandered, because her habits and man- 
ners did not satisfy the taste of her too critical friends; 
and we think we have a neyer-failing receipt for this in- 
firmity. 

It is to mark the prominent virtues of: our friends. One 
does not quite come up to our ideas in the management of 
her household affairs, but she is a most loving mother, and 
delicate and prompt in all the offices of friendship. Another 
has a habit of untidiness, which is very apparent, but her 
good, honest heart triumphs in every success of the right; 
and her enlarged and liberal views are not ovérshadowed 
by the one spot wherein lies, perhaps, her only blemish. 
Anotlier is straight-laced, too orthodox, but her habits of 
order are inimitable. Still another carries her love of 
dress to excess; but how tender she is of the reputation of 
all she knows; how careful when others are in trouble not 
to add to their cares. , 

We can always find something loveable in all we ap- 
proach; and if women would only be more lenient toward 
each other, there would be less imaginary fault found by 
men. We are rather inclined, with “ Uncle Leah,” to think 
that, on the whole, woman is rather a useful institution in 
society, and in the world. 


Warer-Roors or Prants.—It is found that plants, grow- 
ing in a dry soil, will produce roots destined for supplying 
them with water, and penetrating into the barren sub- 
soil, drain-pipes, water-tanks, etc., for the purpose of ob- 


taining it. This is true of plants which, in other circum- 
stances, are not observed to have aquatic tendencies, and 
yet whose roots are found, in certain cases, to accumulate 
te an extraordinary degree in drain-pipes, etc. When, 
however, the plant depends for its supply of moisture on 
the infertile subsoil, or on drain-pipes, cisterns, etc., it con- 
tinues to live; but, as might be expected, it does not 
flourish. The water-roots owe the good effects they pro- 
duce, in a considerable degree, to their conveying water to 
those ordinary roots which are in the dry soil, and thus 
putting them in a state suited to the absorption of a 
greater or less amount of nutriment from the earth. The 
production of sickly crops may often be accounted for by 
the supply of moisture being confined to this source; thus 
it may explain what is known to farmers as the “clover 
sickness.” This property in plants is, however, an admir- 
able means intended for their preservation, through dry 
‘seasons, or in circumstances in which the supply of mois- 
ture is precarious or insufficient. 

PICKLE AND PRESERVE Jars.—Remember that pickle and 
preserve jars should always be washed in cold water, dried 
thoroughly, and kept in adry place. If they are washed 
in hot water, it cracks their glazed surface, making them 
porous and unfit for use, since one of the great points in 
pickling and preserving is thoroughly to exclude the air. ° 

Tr 1s Never Too Lars, in the season, to subscribe for 
“Peterson.” Back numbers, from January, can always be 


supplied. 
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ENCOURAGEMENT.—We have often thought of a little girl 
we used to know, who, whenever she resorted to the ma- 
ternal advice, would say, “Tell me yes, mamma!” She 
wanted encouragement, just as older children do. We 
often want to hear yes, when we know that the result wiil 
be d a very decided negative, too. We love to carry 
our ‘en aspirations and-fading hopes to somebody that 
will make them look not quite so blacks 

The son is depressed, because something he has done 
has failed to attract the consideration it might have 
merited. The old, mother rates the public roundly, and 
declares to her boy that she shal} live to see him recog- 
nized yet—standing where it is his ambition to stand. 
The dear old lady is partial, but how her words soothe the 
sore ache in his heart! He knows it may never be—failure 
after failure has occurred; but it is sweet to feel that one 
human being appreciates him, even if he have small faith 
in her assertion. 

We assure you, dear reader, thatyou will never lose any- 
thing by encouragement. It cannot injure, unless it is in- 
judiciously administered, or by an unfaithful hand, and it 
may encourage to deeds of the highest ambition. It may 
often keep up the sinking soul, and bridge over the abyss 
of despair, We have all-heard of cases where one word 
turned the entire prospects of an immortal career. Let it 
be yours always to give the one word of encouragement. 


SxEtEron Leaves are best made in May, June, or July, 
as vegetation is then in full vigor, and the woody fibre, 
necessary to the production of the skeleton, is at that time 
properly developed. .Skeletonizing, in itself, is simple 
enough, and only requires the leaves and seed-vessels to 
be well macerated in pans of water, which must not be 
changed while the decomposition is progressing. If, on 
examination, the green matter is soft to the touch and 
comes off on the finger, the leaf is ready to be taken out. 
After having been washed in clean water, it must be laid 
in a shallow saucer, or plate, still under water, held there 
with the finger until the decayed part shall have been 
removed by means of a small, short-haired, rather stiff 
brush, when the skeleton will be displayed, and after 
being dried, must be submitted to the bleaching process 
in a solution of chloride of lime. It is impossible to say 
how long the leaf will require macerating in the first in- 
stance, as temperature and situation affect this in no small 
degree. In the height of summer, and in a sunny spot, the 
work of decomposition will go on rapidly. A little prac- 
tice will soon initiate any one in the art of skeletonizing. 


Preservine Hracinta Buiss.—As soon as the flowers 
wither, take the bulb out of the earth, or water, in which 
it has bloomed, wash it and the roots clean, and lay it on 
the. lid of a hamper, or on clean straw, in an airy, shaded, 
but dry place. Turn the bulb frequently, and when the 
roots and leaves, etc., have dried up, trim them off, remove 
loose scales and ripe offsets, and, when the bulb is per- 
fectly dry, lay it by in a drawer, closet, or basket, until 
the following autumn. By this method the exhaustion af 
the bulb, after flowering, is saved\_ Bulbs planted in Sep- 
tember yield better flowers, and bloom, if anything, later 
in the spring. 


Tux Srzet Encravina, in this number, is one of the most 
beautiful we have given this year. And we have the re- 
putation, with the newspaper press, of excelling all other 
magazines in the beauty of our steel engravings. 
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Dness.—Attention to a few general rules would prevent 
a great many anomalous appearances. For instance, a 
woman should never be dressed too little, nor girls too 
much; nor, should a woman of small stature attempt large 
patterns, nor a bad walker flounces; short throats should 
not carry feathers, nor high shoulders a shawl. From the 
highest to the lowest, there is not a style of beauty with 
which the plain straw hat is not on the best of understand- 
ings. It refines the homeliest and composes the wildest; 
it gives a coquettish young lady a little dash of demure- 
ness, and the demure one a slight touch of coquetry; it 
makes the blooming beauty look more fresh, and the pale 
one more interesting; it makes the plain woman look, at 
all events, a lady, and the lady more lady-like still. 


Qurn CoLorep Parrsrn gives some of the latest designs, 
on blue ribbon, for the fashionable lady’s cravat. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Snow Bound. A Winter Idyl. By John Greenleaf Whit- 
tier. Boston: Ticknor & Fields.—This beautiful little volume 
abounds in exquisite bits of genuine poetry and pen pic- 
tures, gracefully and tenderly painted as any work by an 
old Flemish master. The poetry of Whittier, with a few 
exceptions, is characterized more by its aim than for its 
beauty, or artistic finish. Snow Bound may justly be re- 
garded as an exception, for in it the purpose and execution 
are alike full of beauty and tenderness. Our space will 
allow us to quote but the following passage, which is, of its 
kind, a perfect poetic picture, and as suggestive of the spirit 
of the entire Idyl as anything in it: 

“ And dear and early friends—the few 
Whe yet remain—shall pause to view 
These Flemish pictures of old days; 

Sit with me rd the homestead hearth ; 
And stretch the hands of memory forth 
To warm them at the wood-fire’s blaze! 
And thanks untraced to lips unknown, 
Shall greet me like the odors blown 
From unseen meadows newly mown, 

Or lilies floating in some > 
Wood-fringed, the wayside gaze beyond; 
The traveler owns the grateful sense 

Of sweetness near, he knows not whence, 
And pausing, takes, with forehead bare, 
The benediction of the air.” 

St. Martin’s Eve. By Mrs..Henry Wood. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The admirers of Mrs. 
Wood’s works have cccasion to thank the Messrs. Petersons 
for their enterprise in publishing this story in advance of 
its appearance in England. They have printed it from the 
author’s manuscript and advance sheets. The success Mrs. 
Wood has secured is only equaled by her great power of 
invention, which enables her to supply new scenes and 
characters in a manner truly astonishing. We doubt not 
that, with the exception of Dickens, she is, of all novelists, 
the most widely read, either in England or. here. Her 
merits lie in a.certain intensity of expression, in a subtle 
development of plot, and in artistic elimination of cha- 
racter. It must be confessed, however, that she some- 
times slips in her English. Her present work is pro- 

l, by petent judges, to be superior to “East 
Lynne.” f 

Illustrated Life, Services, and Funeral of 
Abraham Lincoln. .Philada: T.: B. Peterson & Brothers — 
This volume gives Mr. Lincoln’s career as a lawyer, politi- 
cian; his servicés in Congress; with his speeches, proclama- 
tions, acts and services as President of the United States, 
and commander-in-chief of the army and navy, from the 
time of his first inauguration as President of the United 
States until the night of his assassination. To which is 
added the able Oration of the Hon. George Bancroft, de- 
livered before both Houses of Congress in February last. 








Jealousy. By George Sands, author of Consuelo, etc., etc. 
1 wol., 12 mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This 
novel is prefaced by a very full and excellent biographical 
sketch of the author, Madame Dudevant, better known by 
her pen and by her genius as “George Sands.” Her father 
was a master bird-seller; that is, he sold wrens and canary- 
birds. These little birds “George Sands” eyer regarded 
as mysterious patrons, with whom she had a particular 
affinity; and, indeed, so strong was this feeling with her, 
that this novel grew out of it. In it she has imagined a 
a young girl possessing power, like the first Eve, over the 
birds of creation. She declares it is not all fiction; and 
that a great deal in it which appear to be miracles, result 
simply from natural causes. The volume is well printed 
and bound. 

Biography of Abraham Lincoln. By Dr. J. G. Holland, 
author of “ Bitter Sweet,” etc. Springfield, Mass: Gurdon 
Bil.—This book is a noble tribute to our great martyr 
President, written by one able and most anxious to do even 
justice to his memory. Dr. Holland enjoys a wide literary 
reputation, and deservedly enjoys the respect of a large 
class of readers. In this work, the most pretentious life of 
Lincoln yet written, his admirers will find new grounds for 
admiration, so well and conscientiously has the author per- 
formed, what evidently was to him a labor of love. This 
work is sold only by subscription, and can be procured 
of the agents, by sending name, address, and price, $3.00, to 
J. D. Brooks & Co., box 267, Philadelphia P. 0. 

A Text-Book on Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. By 
John C. Draper, M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers — 
This book, prepared for the use of the New York Free 
Academy, is something more than a mere school-book. It 
contains an exhaustive though brief abstract of the prin- 
ciples of medical science, applied to every-day life; written 
with a clear conciseness, and a vivid facility of expression, 
which should commend it to the general reader. The illus- 
trations which explain the letter-press, are aptly chosen 
and well executed. We foretell for Professor Draper a 
thorough success in this, to him, new path of authorship. 

Agnes. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant. New York: Harper 
@ Brothers.—Some of the choicest works of fiction written 
in our time, are by Mrs. Oliphant; but we do not think 
the present work will add to her reputation. It is what 
we may term a “ Reform” story—the author's object being 
to show the evil growing out.of unequal marriages. It 
is characterized by all of Mrs. Oliphant’s purity and beauty 
of style; but there is not one gleam of sunshine in it— 
each succeeding page grows darker, and the culmination 
makes miserable all concerned:in it. 

Memoir of James Lowis Petigrue. By W. J. Grayson. 
New York: Harper @ Brothers—The manuscript from 
which this biographical sketch is printed, was found among 
the papers of the late William J. Grayson, of Charleston, 8. C. 
Mr. Pettigrue was eminent as a lawyer and patriot, and filled 
gracefully and well, many offices and positions of trust 
under the State and General Government, This sketch— 
for it is no more—of his life seems to have been written 
with very loving care and fidelity by his biographer. 

False Pride; or, Two Ways to Matrimony. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—The two preceding 
works by this author, called “ Family Pride,” and “ Family 
Seorets,” achieves a large notoriety among novel readers. 
“False Pride” is a work equal, in all respects, to its pre- 
decesrors; but we cannot conscientiously accept it for all 
it claims to be—a!faithfal picture of the best American 
society. ; 

The Brigand; or, The Demon of the North. By Victor 
Hugo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This trans- 
lation of Victor Hugo’s famous sensational novel appears 
to be well done; and more from the fame of its author than 
from its own merits will find readers. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 

Our PuawTs AND Frowers.—There is certainly a good 
deal to be said for ribbon-borders. It is a great mistake 
to sacrifice one’s garden to such things, but at the same 
time we may gain great beauty by making use of them 
now and then—so much depends on adapting our arrange- 
ments to place. 

Some people, mad after ribbons, would cut up a pretty 
lawn for them; others, devoted to “pin-cushion beds,” 
would turf a long, narrow strip for the pleasure of making 
these pin-cushions. 

Now, might it not be far better to keep the lawn for 
flower-beds, and to use the long border for what there sug- 
gests itself—namely, a ribbon-border, formed in such a way 
as never to be quite bare? As a rule, ribbon-borders are 
rather awkward to manage, because one flower failing to 
blossom at the proper moment, or one plant growing ram- 
pantly, or one other plant being miffy, has the tiresome 
consequence of throwing out the whole pattern. When 
ribbons are used, therefore, they should be woven of flowers, 
the growth and habits of which are perfectly well-known 
to us; and people who mean to make ribbons another year, | 
should always be matching plants in their own minds for 
that purpose at the time that they see them growing. 
Thus they are reminded of flowers that will be flowering 
at the same time; and they should always note, too, any 
striking result or contrasts, being such plants as may do 
another year to beautify this said border. Ribbons have 
become far too elaborate; the prettiest borders still are 
surely the simpler patterns—two chains, for instance, 
simply crossing and recrossing—the chain being laid on 
turf, or filled up with a suitable color. Then the walls and 
borders under walls may be made brilliant and natural by 
the use of well-chosen flowers. Suppose a pattern thus: 

1, An evergreen hedge—a low terraced-bed running 
along it. 

2. Against the hedge, here and there, were white rose- 
trees. 

3. All along, and between the rose-trees a thick belt of 
tall-trained dark-purple heliotrope. Heliotrope grows well 
on walls, and looked perfectly natural growing thus as a 
background. 

4, A dense massive line of beautiful even-growing Tom 
Thum geraniums—a mass of dark, velvety leaves, and of 
glowing scarlet flowers. 

5. A perfect shower, falling all down the low wall of 
huxuriant-growing pearly-white geraniums—the white ivy- 
leaf sort. These could be replaced by white verbenas. 

A ribbon might be made here in autumn with a back- 
ground of purple German aster, a center row of deep, clear 
rose-color, and the hanging fringe made of white verbena. 

Another arrangement for summer could be made thus: 

1, Laurel hedge. 

2. Alternate standard trees and tall white lilies. 

3. A row of some blue or purple flower, a bright Mexican 
blue one, or a more slaty flower, or else blue campanulas. 

4. Rose-colored geraniums of a sort with plain green 
Jeaves, as the light variegated foliage, pretty as it is, de- 
tracts so from the flowers. 

5. A line of blue dwarf lobelias; or, if plain foliage was 
used for 4, there might be a line of variegated geraniums 
not allowed to flower for 5; and then for 6, the blue lobelia, 
or a row of nemophilas. You must decide, however, on 
two blues that either match each other or make a decided 
difference of shade, not color, or elee the lines 3 and 5 will 
make the whole thing look muddy. For instance, there 
must not be Mexican blue and nemophila. 

Another beautiful ribbon is most effective: 

Sceno—a long walk; a woody bank on oie side, a wall 
about five feet high on the other. 





1, Laurel hedge growing along tl:e stone wall and clipped 
flat. 


2. Row of hollyhocks and dahlias, planted alternately, 
(I should add orange or tiger-lilies for a show before the 
others bloom.) 

8. A line of double white feverfew. 

4. A line of compact scarlet geraniums. 

5. Arow of mignonette, for sweetness. 

6. A row of nemophila. 

The feverfew, the mignonette, and the nemophila sow 
themselves. They are merely covered in autumn with a 
sifting of light soil, and being autumn sown, blossom very 
early in the following spring. Supposing one saw they 
had failed, seeds, of course, would be sown in the spring. 

Petunias and verbenas are, of course, most serviceable 
plants often. If one wants a clear, good pattern to look 
down on in a sunk.panel sort of garden, to look down on 
from a terrace, or from a window, no flowers are more 
effective. Scarlet, purple, and white verbenas, and the 
very pretty neutral gray-colored sort; the white and mauve 
petunias; the various shades of pink and rose verbenas, are 
quite like a box of colors with which one may paint any 
pattern. But in these flat things every plant should be 
strictly confined to such as the geometrical or kaleidoscope 
style, or to those which are formed of patterns and chains 
interlacing. Nothing is more effective than a long line of 
purple and another of scarlet verbenas, weaving in and out, 
and making together an open chain, the inside filled with 
white, and the whole framed in green. A chain like this 
might wind round the edges of-a little lawn, and in the 
center there might be a deodara, if you do not wish to have 
the whole pattern flat, on a raised rustic bed or basket 
made of split wood, left with the bark on. A pretty pattern 
for this is three stems brought together supporting a round 
basket, or else two crossed posts supporting an oval baskct. 
The shape of the center ornament should accord with that of 
the greund encircled by the flower-chain. Scarlet flowers 
and white creepers would be pretty for the center. Contrive 
to put in some heliotrope and mignonette for their scent. 

If both the frame and basket are objected to, there might 
be, of course, a center bed—either a geometrical pattern or 
else a rather dark, massive bed, to which the gay outer 
chain would be a light, bright border. 

Dark-blue heliotrope, edging widely a mass of scarlet 
geranium, would be as suitable as anything. The white in 
the chain being perfect in itself, and filling thus the place 
of the “highest light” in the picture, it is quite unneces- 
sary to repeat it in the center, and wou!d only produce the 
effect of those marvelous drawings in which the lights are 
arranged impartially on each side. The pattern would be 
lovely for a spring garden, and easily arranged. 

Yellow and purple crocuses would form the long winding 
chain, and a clear white crocus wouid fill up the links. 

The center bed ought to have some evergreen in it. One 
sunk for the winter would be quite easy to move away 
later, and a quite flat winter garden does look socold. An 
ancuba or a fir would give some warmth or depth to the 
picture. Then trace a narrow border of cloth-of-gold ero- 
cuses all round, the edge of the center bed, putting large 
mixed bunches, or a wide mixed border of purple and 
white within it. Large groups of snow-drops or of yellow 
tournesols, or of red Van Thol tulips, might be placed in 
the center bed here and there. 

As the cloth-of-gold crocus flowers rather before the 
larger sorts, it might be sometimes arranged to have the 
chain-links of purple and white filled up with cloth-of-gold, 
which, on going off, might be just drawn up gently and 
unbrokenly, and replaced by brilliant groups of the glowing 
red Van Thols or of Vermilion Brilliant—a tulip whose 
fiery glow is invaluable in epring gardens. 

These flat, sunk gardens look lovely with steep, green 
banks around them; but, in planting crocuses, if it is at all 
damp, some sand under each clamp is useful; and if mice 
abound, they are not partial to scot, 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 
Ba Every receipt in this Oook-Book has been tested by a 
SOUPS. 

Lobster Soup—Take a shin of veal, two carrots, two 
onions, pepper, salt, mace, and four quarts of water; boil 
it three or four hours. Break up a large lobster, take the 
meat out of the shell, break the shell up, and put it into a 
saucepan, with water enough to cover it. Let this simmer 
while the soup is boiling; then strain all this, and put it 
back into the soup-pot; cut the lobster very fine, and put 
it into the soup, and boil it two hours. If you have the 
row of coral of the lobster, grate it, and put it into the 
soup; it adds much to the appearance of the soup. Add 
quarter of a pound of butter, braided into two spoonfuls of 
flour, a cup of white wine, and a spoonful of vinegar, or the 
juice of a lemon. 

Spring Soup.—Cut an equal quantity of carrots, turnips, 
onions, and leeks; stew them in some good stock; then add 
some French beans, peas, beau cucumbers, asparagus tops, 
lettuces, sorrel, and chervil ; add a little bit of white sugar; 
let these reduce to nearly a glaze; then add them to some 
stock thickened with green peas rubbed through a colan- 
der. The soup might be thickened, to vary it, with aspa- 
tagus rubbed through a colander; in this case all the 
vegetables should be strained off, and some asparagus tops 
served only in the soup. 


Salmon Cutlets.—Cut your slices of fish about an inch 
thick, rub them over with salad oil, and season with pep- 
per and salt; place them on a gridiron, over a clear fire, to 
broil, and carefully turn them over every five minutes, 
moistening them occasionally with a little butter, or oil, 
according to taste; they will be done through in about 
half an hour, as you may ascertain by gently pressing the 
bone, and if quite dressed it easily separates from the fish. 
Or else, butter sheets of white writing-paper, and lay each 
cutlet on a separate piece, with the ends twisted; they are, 
perhaps, more delicate cooked in this way, but in either 
mode they are excellent. Serve with melted butter, or 
anchovy sauce, if desired. 

Pickled Salmon.—Take away the bone from your fish, 
_ and divide it, if you have sufficient, into hand pieces. 
Take equal quantities of the liquor in which the fish was 
boiled and good vinegar, sprinkle each piece of fish with a 
little salt, and a very little pepper, throw in a few black 
pepper-corns, and a little whole allspice, if you like it; let 
the salmon be quite immersed in the liquid, and put it in 
an earthenware pan, and set the pan (covered) in the oven 
till the ingredients are quite hot. Or else, boil the liquor 
and vinegar with the spice, etc., for ten minutes, and when 
cold, pour it over your salmon. In twelve hours it will be 
quite ready to bring to table. 

Hot Crab.—Pick the crab, cut the solid part into small 
pieces, and mix the inside with a little rich gravy, or 
cream, and seasoning; then add some curry-paste and fine 
bread-crumbs. Put all into the shell of the crab, and finish 
in a Dutch oven, or with a salamander. 





4 
MEATS. 

Cotelettes a la Bourgeoise—Take six neck cutlets of veal, 
trim them neatly, and cut off the bone; put them intoa 
frying-pan with a little butter, and let them brown; shake 
& little flour over them, and then moisten them with a 
little stock; add a bunch of fine herbs, some carrots, cut 
in forms, or scalloped, some small onions, mushrooms, salt, 
two cloves; when the cutlets are done enough dish them, 
and put the vegetables in the middle; skim the sauce, 
strain it, and pour the sauce over the cutlets, They must 
be well seasoned. 





Imitation Crab.—This makes a ‘nice relish for eating with 
bread and butter, either for breakfast or luncheon. The 
white meat of a roast or boiled fowl must be minced very 
fine with the liver, so as to make about six tablespoonfuls 
in all. To this put two tabl fuls of p ded cheese, 
two moderate-sized onions, four or five green chillies, (or, 
if these cannot be procured, some Cayenne pepper,) chop- 
ped very small. Mix all these thoroughly together, and 
afterward add one spoonful of anchovy and one of Har- 
vey’s sauce, a large spoonful of mustard, two of mushroom 
catchup, black pepper, and salt; and three spoonfuls of 
sweet oil. Well mix the whole. 

Sweetbreads Fricasseed (White.}—Blanch and then cut 
them in slices; to a pint of veal gravy put a thickening of 
flour and butter, a tablespoonful of cream, grated lemon- 
peel, nutmeg, white pepper, to flavor. Stew ten minutes, 
add the sweetbreads, and let them simmer twenty minutes. 





CAKES. 

Gingerbread Loaf, to be Eaten with Butter, if Liked.—Stir 
a cupful of melted butter into two cupfuls of molasses, a 
tablespoonful of ginger, and a t ful of ci , sift 
some flour, and stir in just enough to make a stiff batter; 
dissolve a.small piece of alum, the.size of a kidney-bean, 
in half a cupful of water, stir it in, and then add more flour. 
Put as much flour as will make a dough nearly stiff enough 
to roll out on a board; have your tin pans (they are like 
bread-tins) buttered, and your oven quite ready; mix a 
heaping (this means very full) teaspoonful of soda with 
half a cup of boiling water, and stir all up quickly; put the 
cakes in the oven at once, and use them when quite fresh. 
They should be brushed over with syrup when taken out 
of the oven. ' 

Light Tea-Buns.—Take half a teaspoonful of tartaric acid, 
and the same quantity of bi-carbonate of soda, and rub 
them well into a pound of flour, through a hair-sieve, it 
leisure permit. Then work into the flour two ounces ot 
butter, and add two ounces of crushed and sifted lump- 
sugar, also a quarter of a pound of currants or raisins, and 
(if liked) a few caraway-seeds. Having mixed all these in- 
gredients well together, make a hole in the middle and 
pour in half a pint of cold, new milk; one egg, weil beaten, 
mixed with the milk, is a great improvement, though your 
buns will do without any. Mix quickly, and set your dough 
with a fork on baking-tins. The buns will take about 
twenty minutes to bake. From these ingredients you ought 
to produce a dozen. 

Sponge-Cake.—This requires very fresh eggs; to the yolks 
of twelve eggs, beaten very lightly with a broad-bladed 
knife, add one pound of sugar; grate in one large sized fresh 
lemon, (only the oily part of the rind, avoid the bitter, white 
skin,) and stir this well. Whip the whites to a froth; stir in 
half a pound of sifted flour; add the whites last. Bake one 
hour. Sponge-cake is much lighter if the eggs are beaten 
separately, and the flour and sugar sifted together, and the 
eggs added lastly ; it is liable to be sticky in inexperienced 
hands if the yolks and sugar‘are mixed together. 

Quick Waffles—Take a pint of milk, and beat into it 
three eggs, and enough wheat flour to make a thick bat- 
ter; add a tablespoonful of melted butter, and a little salt; 
bake them immediately, Some persons add two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a little cinnamon ; others dust loaf-sugar 
and cinnamon, or nutmeg, over each waffle as it is baked. 

Children’s Cake.—Two cups of flour, one cup of cream, 
one cup of sugar, one egg, one teaspoonful of soda, two of 
cream of tartar; mix the cream of tartar and flour well, 
and dissolve the soda in the cream, and add last. This is 
nice for children at tea. 

Cocoanut Pound-Cake.—Three cups of flour, one cup of 
butter, two cups of sugar, whites ef six eggs, one spoonful 
of cream of tartar, half a spoonful of soda, one cup of milk. 
Grate one small cocoanut, and put in two-thirds of it last, 
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FASHIONS FOR MAY. : 

Fra. 1—Dress-Samr Maps or Ligut-Brown 81Lx.—Morn- 
ing jacket made of white cashmere, cut square all around, 
trimmed with black guipure inserting. 

Fig. 1.—Dress Mave or Heavy Biack 8u.x.—The skirt is 
eut with an immense train. A blue under-skirt, which is 
black dress 

e 


exposed by the being looped-up at the sides 
with p t ts, which are made for, this 
purpose. The waist is made high and very plain, except- 
ing for the ornaments at the shoulders and sleeves. White 
bonnet, with square veil, blue and white strings. 

Fic. m1.—Drees or Pearni-Gray 811x.—The waist is plain; 
the skirt is scalloped around the bottom, and trimmed with 
a ruching of the same; also rosettes of the same ornament 
the front of the entire dress. 

Fig. 1v.—Sxrer or Biack S1Lk, EmsrompERep witu GoLp.— 
Jacket of sky blue cashmere, made with lapels; coat-sleeves 
and pockets, trimmed with swans’-down. 

GzenzRraL RemaRKs.—There is no alteration in the style 
of dresses for out-door afternoon wear. The only novelties 
ave in the trimmings—descriptions of which are given 
above. The fashion of trimming the backs of the dresses 
is increasing. Long sash ends are simulated with good 
effect. Thus, on a gray silk dress, a blue silk sash termi- 
nating with long fringe, will be simulated on the back 
breadths of the skirt. Crinoline is at last disappearing in 
evening toilets, although it is still seen under promenade 
and morning dresses. But for evening wear, starched pet- 
ticoats are now adopted instead of steel cages. These pet- 
ticoats are made quite plain round the hips, and have 
several flounces from the knees downward. About four of 
these skirts are worn at one time, 

Warsts are made in so many ways, that not one in par- 
ticular can be called most fashionable. Very many of the 
dresses are cut in the Princess form; and it seems to be a 
favorite, although it requires. a very round figure to adopt 
a fashion so trying. 

JACKETS are as much worn as ever, because they have so 
many advantages; and these pretty, jaunty fixings are very 
becoming often to plain people. There are several dif- 
ferent ways of cutting these garments. 

Siexves still continue in the old coat fashion. We do not 
know why, unless that they are both comfortable and con- 
venient. Thin dresses will have loose sleeves, however, 
and in the same stylo as was formerly termed “ Angel.” 

Exerowrry confines itself to what is termed “German, 
er machine” work. Everything with trimming of this na- 
ture, either adopt the German work, or Cluny lace. The 
latter is put upon everything; and no one need be surprised 
to see it on boots or shoes; but for the cost of this article, 
wo suppose it would supersede ail other trimmings. — 

Sasurs, with wide ends, are very much worn at present 
with dresey out-door toilets, and likewise with evening 
toilets. They have usually three ends to them, and the 
richest are made of velvet. 

Srairas appear to be the prevailigg fashion on all kinds 
of goode—from the choicest ailks to the cheapest fabrics. 

Boots are once more being worn of the same color as the 
drews—more capecially for evening wear. Vor example, 
bine boots have pink heele—and viee versa; and for full 
dress dinner tollets, boots are now made of pearlgray 
moire antique fastened with either eryetal of motherof- 
pear! buttons, the fromt of the boot, and Hhewtse the top 
of It being decorated with a bend of pheasant’s feathers 
Othe bowts are made of oft, dall bid, (te match the dree 
ta coter,) and are decorated on the Inetep with « rosette, 
ta the comter of which tee bueble either of steel, mother 
ofyoart, of efiver The heats of theee Bid boots are always 
Crom oth hid te match but eatin temte here Mequemtty 
et tee bees on gilt hooks 

Preses Desens are rather giving plare te (hese enlt 
the fe the mem ette We only with © had epare te drterl 








some.of the prettiest which we have seen. Many of these 
are made in white or colored Brussels net, which proves 
more durable than tulle. Large diamond ballionnes, about 
three-quarters of a yard up the skirt, which is made with- 
out goring, is a very fayorite style. One of this kind, made 
in pink, was linked at the point of every diamond by a 
large pearl; another, in white, caught together by gold 
coins. A very stylish tulle skirt was gored plain first, and 
on this bullions, arranged lengthways, and graduated nar- 
row at the waist and broad atthe hem. Ribbon velvot was 
placed between each puffing, and a narrow box-pleated 
flounce round the edge. A very stylishly made black tulle 
had the back and front breadths robed. This was done by 
puffings of tulle dove-tailed, a row of pleated tulle dotted 
and edged with real straw trimming arranged between 
each, and on either side of the entire trimming. Of course, 
the points were placed downward. On the bottom of the 
skirt, at the side, a large vandyke, point upward, was de- 
scribed by a similar trimming of puffed tulle and straw, 
and this nearly went round the rest of the skirt, but not 
reaching above the knees. Black nets are also much trim- 
med with satin pipings. One in this style had a tunic do- 
scribed by three rows of white satin piping placed on the 
skirt. Another row of satin piping headed a box-pleated 
frill, bound at both edges with white satin, and carried ail 
round the hem. In the center of the space between the 
tunic a bunch of bows and ends of black net, edged with 
white satin, and fringed, were very prettily arranged. Twe 
similar knots of bows were placed one on each side of the 
tunic as it turned off near the hem. Cameos ornamented 
the bows. A white tulle dress was bullionne about three- 
quarters of a yard deep round the skirt, and dotted with 
small blue flowers. A blonde ruching edged the trimming 
at each side. White tarlatan skirts, with a number of flat- 
colored tucks of narrow width laid on the lower end of the 
skirt, have been very much worn for very young ladies. 
Grenadines run through with ribbons in new varieties of 
patterns, and tarlatans with patterns on them, are very 
fashionable; amongst these patterns the device of a tulip, 
on variously-colored grounds, is much in favor. 

Patzrots are predicted for general use, to assume the 
circular form; very few, however, have appeared on the 
street. Carriage cloaks of a circular shape, made of pure 
white Astrakan, with a deop goat’s-hair fringe, and lined 
with colored quilted silk, are stylish and new. 

Bonnets are worn of the Pamela shape, although there 
are some Empire bonnets in the stores. There are twenty- 
one innovations on this shape; and it is very bard to tell 
which is the ugliest. The Pamela is like a saucer on the 
head, and is a compromise between a bonnet and a hat. 

Hats are worn as mach as formerly, many of which are 
three-cornered, although they fail to meet that for which 
they were intended. 

Onnaments or Camnos are taking the places of all others. 
The ruby and emerald-greon crystal ornaments are very 
effective, expecially when they are frosted and made as 
large beads, and strung as bracelets, neckleta, ete The 
balls are as large ao emall nuts; in the two colors we have 
named they are very brilliant at eandle-tight 
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CAILDREN'A FASHIONS 
Pre, 1 VYouwe Lanr’s Danse of Warre Cornwrne, trie 
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“WHEN THE CAT'S AWAY, THE MICE WILL PLAY.” 
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WALKING DRESS, OR IN-DOOR TOILET. 

















BERTIE OF VELVET RIBBON. 





























NEW STYLE HEAD-DRESS. 

































































GRAND MARCH VICTORIOUS. 
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Pp con anima. 
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